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THe Ricut Rev. THOMAS EDWARD FLYNN, 
M.A., PH.D. 


HE death of Bishop Flynn, rather less than a year after that 
ik Mgr George Smith, has taken from us the last of the three 
editors who were responsible for the first thirty years of the 
Review’s history. He was made joint-editor with Mgr (later, 
Archbishop) Myers at the time of the Review’s birth in 
January 1931, and, after his co-editor’s retirement from the 
board, he became, by a decision taken by the Archbishops of 
England and Wales on 19 June 1935, the sole editor. He held 
the post until the moment of his acceptance of the See of 
Lancaster in the first half of 1939. At the same meeting in 1935 
I was selected to be his assistant editor, and, having been a 
contributor almost from the first number, was able to help Dr 
Flynn until the end of 1936. 

It would be difficult to imagine a more friendly and en- 
couraging chief, and the many meetings we had during those 
months gave me every reason for admiring the editor’s deep 
interest in all that concerned the Review, his extreme willing- 
hess to consider new plans, and his sturdy, heartening common 
Sense and resourcefulness. My only difficulty, and this simply 
at the beginning, was concerned with his handwriting, which 
was notoriously hard to decipher, but I was able soon to over- 
come this problem. He always professed great respect for those 
who could compose on the typewriter, while admitting that he 
was not of their number. He was no stranger to me, as I had 
known him since he joined the staff of St Edmund’s College in 
the autumn of 1917, and he had been my confessor throughout 
the greater part of my course. His kindness, cheeriness and 
warm friendliness were known to all his innumerable friends. 
The affection in which he was held in his diocese is also common 
knowledge. The Review loses a friend who remained unfail- 
ingly young at heart, who was ever ready to advise, and whose 
advice was always valuable. Lux perpetua luceat ei. 

J. M. T. Barton 
Vol. xtvi 705 ay 
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MATER ET MAGISTRA! 


NE does not look to the secular Press for an accurate, nor 
O indeed always a sympathetic, appreciation of the tenor of 
papal statements or encyclicals. It was therefore with interest 
that one noted on the morrow of this long-awaited encyclical 
that The Guardian headed its editorial comment ‘“‘A Keynesian 
Pope’’, and went on to give a balanced and fair summary of 
some of the main points made by Pope John XXIII. This was 
generally true of the publicity given to the encyclical in most 
media of mass communication in this country, with the recogni- 
tion of the fact that this is indeed a major statement of social 
doctrine. 

Papal encyclicals, quite apart from their material content, 
have a spirit which depends on the circumstances to which they 
are addressed, e.g. whether the Church is on the defensive or is 
in the process of laying down fundamental doctrines, and also 
on the guiding hand of the Pontiff. This is most noticeable in 
Mater et Magistra, if one compares it with the great social 
encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius XI, for its tone is practical, 
positive and pastoral. In days gone by, the body of social 
doctrine had to be built up and errors refuted, and this produced 
letters which ‘were largely theoretical. But by now the broad 
lines of Catholic social theory are established (the great work of 
synthesis of Calvez and Perrin, L’ Eglise et Société Economique, has 
shown that), and so this further development goes into much 
greater detail in material matters, especially regarding agri- 
culture, than has ever been the case before. Moreover, there is 
an almost complete absence of polemic or condemnation—the 
Holy Father is far more concerned with the positive work of 
construction. But the central preoccupation is human values 
and the preservation of the rights and potentialities of the 
human person in the mass society of the mid-twentieth century. 
“The capital principle [of Catholic social doctrine] is,”’ writes 
the Holy Father, “that individual human beings are and should 


1 Although dated for the seventieth anniversary of the publication of Leo XIII’s 
Rerum Novarum, 15 May, the encyclical was in fact published on 15 July. Quotations 
in this article are translated from the Latin text which appeared in the Acta 
Apostolicae Sedis of that date. 
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be the foundation, the end and the purpose of all forms of social 
life,’ and every single member of society should “‘be considered 
as being by his very nature intrinsically a social being who, 
according to his place in God’s plan, is raised to the super- 
natural order’’.1 The value of the human person and his super- 
natural dignity and destiny are continually invoked, and at the 
end of the encyclical the Holy Father writes: “We cannot 
conclude this Letter without calling once more to mind that 
profound truth of Catholic doctrine which teaches us that we 
are living members of the Mystical Body of Christ, which is the 
Church: ‘A man’s body is all one, though it has a number of 
different organs; and all this multitude of organs goes to make 
up one body; so it is with Christ.’ ’’? And despite the sense of 
urgency, despite the realization of the magnitude of the tasks 
that lie ahead, the encyclical breathes a spirit of serene opti- 
mism, typified by this passage: “It must be said that our era 
labours under grievous errors and suffers from fierce dis- 
turbances. Nevertheless, it is an era in which opportunities for 
the apostolic work of the Church abound, and this prospect fills 
us with great hope.’’’ 

As for the structure of the encyclical, after a short introduc- 
tion it is divided into four parts, of which the first is a recapitula- 
tion in summary form of the three landmarks in the progress of 
Catholic social thought, Rerum Novarum in 1891, Quadragesimo 
anno in 1931, the wireless discourse of Pius XII on Whit 
Sunday 1941. Having as it were established the continuity of 
papal teaching, the Holy Father then goes on to enumerate the 
manifold changes that have taken place in the two decades since 
1941. These are changes in the field of science, technology and 
economics, and in the social and political field. At the same 
time, at the international level, there has been the emergence 
of independent nations in Africa and Asia and the appearance 
and development of a number of international organizations, 
U.N.O., U.N.E.S.C.O., W.H.O., F.A.O., etc. The Pope goes 
into some detail regarding the significant changes in the social 
field. He notes that social insurance (sociales civium cautiones) is 


1A.A.S. Vol. liii, n. 8, p. 453. 
2 Op. cit., p. 462. 
°Id., p. 462. 
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on the increase, while the more economically advanced coun- 
tries already have systems of social security (provisum quibusvis 
vitae civium casibus); workers through their Unions have a more 
responsible attitude to social and economic problems; growing 
social mobility and a consequent decline in class distinction; 
greater interest in world affairs displayed by the man in the 
street. Because of all these changes he feels the need to confirm 
and explain in more detail points made by his predecessors, and 
to expound the doctrine of the Church in relation to the new 
and grave problems which have arisen in recent times. The 
second part of the encyclical is devoted to the former, the third 
part to the latter. 

It is obviously impossible to discuss in detail these long and 
complex sections of the encyclical where social doctrine, moral 
judgement and economic history all play their part. One can do 
no more than select some of the principal points which mark a 
development in papal teaching or which, facing new problems, 
break new ground. Among the latter one of the most important 
is the treatment of “socialization”, a term which in English has 
hitherto been used for a form of nationalization but which is 
here used by the Holy Father to mean the multiple social 
structures which guide, support and at times seem to envelop 
the individual. The growth of these social complexes is described 
by Pope John as a typical phenomenon of our age. It shows 
itself in the increasing way in which the State intervenes in 
private lives, but it is also “the fruit and the expression of an 
almost irresistible natural tendency whereby men tend to join 
forces to attain objectives that they could not hope to reach by 
their separate individual resources”. The Pope sets out the 
many advantages that have accrued from this in the fields of 
health, work, leisure, education, housing, but at the same time 
points out the danger that human beings may be submerged in 
the mass, becoming so many hands in a factory, numbers in a 
social-security scheme, passive units in a welfare state.1 He says 
that it is possible so to organize our socialized life “‘to profit 
from its advantages and to diminish or eliminate its negative 


1 This section of the encyclical repeats and expands points that were made in 
the letter of Cardinal Tardini to the Semaine Sociale de France of 1960 which dealt 
with the subject ‘Socialisation et Personne Humaine’. Here one also finds more than one 
echo of the Conclusions of the Semaine Sociale. 
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effects’. The most important condition for this is that the social 
groups and organizations in which men find their social rela- 
tionships should be autonomous, i.e. independent of the State, 
and should be true communities, i.e. their members “‘should be 
treated as persons and called on to take their part in running 
them’’. 

Another characteristic of our time, not unconnected with 
socialization, is the increasing place of the State in economic 
life. Ever since the publication of Quadragestmo anno, the sub- 
sidiary function of the State has been defined in the words of 
Pius XI as being “‘to direct, watch, stimulate and restrain”’. 
Almost incidentally Pope John expands and subtly changes this. 
He refers to the principle of subsidiary function and indeed 
quotes largely from Quadragesimo anno, but says that the function 
of the State is “to direct, stimulate, co-ordinate, supply and 
integrate’’.1 One senses that, given the changing circumstances— 
both National Socialism and Fascism were on the world stage 
in 1931—the Holy Father is prepared to allow a larger place to 
the public sector in the economy than were his predecessors. 
Naturally he insists that if the sphere of personal initiative is 
continually narrowed this must lead to political tyranny, but at 
the same time he allows that, if the State is to control fluctua- 
tions in the economy and do away with mass unemployment, 
it must “exercise in the field of economics a manifold activity 
on a wider scale and in a more organized way than ever before, 
and it may claim as necessary for this purpose appropriate 
means, organizations and methods’’.? This surely is an approval, 
however limited, of planning, where the proportion between 
the private sector and public sector will “correspond to the 
needs of the common good in the changing conditions of our 
life and times”. Later Pope John, after quoting Pius XI’s 
reference to industries which may be nationalized because “they 
carry with them a dominating power so great that it cannot 
without danger to the general welfare be entrusted to private 
individuals’’, adds that “‘in modern times there is a progressive 
tendency for the State or other public bodies to take over more 
and more property. The reason for this is that the common good 


1A.A,S., liii, 8, p. 414. My italics. 
2 Td. 
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requires the State to take on wider and wider responsibilities.””! 
But once again the subsidiary function of the State is stressed, 
so that there must be evident and real necessity for an extension 
of State ownership. 

A further point of development concerns the structure and 
the functioning of the economic system. They should be such 
that all citizens should be able to enjoy “‘a dignified human 
livelihood which enables them to fulfil properly their family 
responsibilities”. Ranging the world with its different economic 
regimes and its differing stages of development, the Pope finds 
deficiencies everywhere. He speaks of the open and insolent 
contrast in some countries between the luxury of the privileged 
few and the subhuman condition of the many; of other countries 
where to speed up the growth of the national product citizens 
are made to suffer privations that go far beyond the bounds 
of justice and equity. In others, the economically developed 
countries this time, the Holy Father points the contrast between 
the enormous sums paid to those who perform tasks which are 
trivial or even of dubious usefulness and the poor wages paid to 
whole classes of decent hard-working men. He then makes two 
new and important points. The first is the fundamental principle 
that where there is increased productivity all who are responsible 
for it should share in it. “Here We must point out that in many 
economies today there are large and medium size firms which 
are able to finance large and rapid developments out of their 
profits. Where this happens We hold that the workers in the 
firm should be given shares, especially if they earn no more than 
the minimum wage.” If this, or some other effective means of 
giving the workers their rightful share of increased productivity, 
is not done, then the Holy Father recalls that, in the words of 
Pius XI, it is “flagrantly unjust”. The second point concerns 
the place of the worker in the firm. “Justice is to be observed 
not only in the distribution of wealth, but also in the structure 
of the productive enterprise.” In other words, all who work in 

1 Thid., p. 429. 

2 There is an echo here of the words of Pius XII, speaking to Italian workers on 
11 March 1945: “The cases where it [nationalization] is really necessary for the 
common welfare is when it is the only means to remedy an injustice and to ensure 
the co-ordinated use of the same forces to the benefit of the economic life of the 


nation.’ 
8 Tbid., p. 420. 
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an enterprise must be given some opportunity of exercising res- 
ponsibility and initiative, otherwise their human dignity is 
compromised. After praising family-scale businesses and giving 
every encouragement to producers’ co-operatives, including a 
demand that governments should show them special favour, the 
Pope turns to consider the position of workers in medium and 
large firms, of which he says: “Following the line of Our 
Predecessors, We believe that workers are justified in desiring 
to take some active part in the productive firms where they 
work,”’ It is obviously impossible, the Holy Father points out, 
to lay down hard and fast rules as to how this should be done. 
It can only be determined by circumstances, but he emphasizes 
that, provided the authority and efficiency of management is 
safeguarded, workers should have their say in, and make their 
contribution to, the efficient running and development of the 
enterprise. 

This goes far beyond the idea of Joint Consultation, and 
indeed refers to the question of co-management which has been 
the subject of a great deal of discussion in France and Germany 
over the past ten years. Pius XI first referred to it, obliquely and 
tentatively, when he wrote: “‘We consider it more advisable in 
the present condition of human society that, so far as possible, 
the work-contract be somewhat modified by a partnership- 
contract.” Thus Pius XI bases the claim to a share in manage- 
ment on a social good recommended by particular circumstances. 
In the years that followed some Catholic social writers devel- 
oped this, to the point where they claimed joint management 
as a natural right. Thus in September 1949 the 73rd German 
Katholikentag at Bochum approved the following resolution: 
“Catholic workers and employers agree to declare that the 
right of joint management of all workers in social, personal and 
economic matters is a natural right, according to the rule im- 
planted by God, in so far as it gives effect to every man’s sense 
of responsibility.”” This provoked many reactions which culmin- 
ated in Pius XII’s speech of 3 June 1950, where he denied that 
this was a natural right. The effect of this was to dampen con- 
siderably the enthusiasm of the supporters of co-management. 
Now, however, Pope John returns to the point and seems to 
give encouragement to those who favour it as a policy by 
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writing: ‘““The exercise of responsibility by workers in factories 
not only corresponds to the lawful demands inherent in human 
nature (ea non solum cum hominis natura apte componi), but is also 
in complete conformity with historical developments in the 
economic, social and political fields.” While not conceding 
what Pius had denied, Pope John certainly expands the argu- 
ment from one of convenience and expediency to include not 
natural rights but demands inherent in human nature. The 
French commentator who described this as “‘giving the green 
light to co-management”’ is surely right. In fact the two points, 
workers’ rights to shares and workers’ rights to participate in 
management, which the Pope lays down to be demanded by 
justice, provide a revolutionary programme for Catholic Social 
Action for the years to come. 

In the third part of the encyclical the Holy Father turns to 
problems which did not face his predecessors or which did not 
face them in the same way as today. They are all concerned 
with the demands of ‘‘justice and equity” (a phrase incidentally 
which is used as frequently in this encyclical as the term “‘social 
justice’ was used in Quadragesimo anno) in relation to the un- 
equal living standards which are peculiar to our day and age. 
The Pope finds three areas where this inequality is striking: 
between different sectors of the economy in the same country, 
e.g. between industry and agriculture; between different regions 
in the same country where some are developed much more than 
others, e.g. the perennial problem of southern Italy; between 
different countries, those which are economically developed 
and those which are only on the threshold of development. 

With regard to agriculture, this is undoubtedly the first time 
that any papal document has dealt in such detail with rural 
problems. Pope John speaks of the flight from the countryside, 
emphasizes its gravity and considers its causes. The most im- 
portant of these latter is that in many places agriculture is a 
Cinderella, a depressed sector of the economy where the 
standard of living and the lack of the amenities of life are such 
that they produce a sense of inferiority. One cannot doubt that 
the Holy Father, conscious of his peasant origins, is greatly 
moved by this, and in a lyrical and poetic passage he celebrates 
the grandeur of the farmer’s vocation and life. But he is also a 
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realist and knows that poetry is not enough, and so proceeds to 

go into the technical details of what should be done to improve 

the farmers’ lot. There are certain things which the State must 

do: a special credit policy for farmers, because they cannot 

compete with industry for money in the open market; a specially 

adapted system of taxation; the same benefits of social insurance 

and social security should be given to agricultural workers as to 

industrial workers; the Government should supervise the pro- 

tection of farm prices; under-developed areas should be given 

essential public services.! All these things are within the 

competence of the State, but there are things which the farmers 

and agricultural workers themselves must do. Small farmers 

should form co-operatives—this is not the first time nor the. 
last in the encyclical where the ideas which one associates with 

Antigonish are given the warmest papal approval and en-- 
couragement—to benefit from scientific and technical progress 

in methods of production. They must organize themselves 

professionally, so as to have equal status with other members of 
the community, but also in order to play a larger part in public 

life, specifically in politics. The family farm is praised as, all 

other things being equal, the ideal; because in agriculture as in 

industry the productive unit is better the more it approximates 

to a living community of persons. If Rerum Novarum was the 

Workers’ Charter, there can be no doubt that Mater et Magistra 

is the Agricultural Workers’ Charter. 

About the inequalities between economically developed 
countries and those on the way to development Pope John had 
already spoken on 3 May 1960 when he said, “We are all 
equally responsible for the undernourished peoples.” In the 
encyclical he says that this is the most difficult problem of our 
era and then points out that “the solidarity that binds all men 
and makes them members of the same family imposes on 
nations that enjoy an abundance of this world’s goods the duty 
not to remain indifferent to those countries whose citizens suffer 
from hunger, poverty and destitution, and who lack even the 
elementary rights of human beings. This is the more so since, 


1 These are specified: ‘good roads, transport systems, means of communication, 
drinking water, housing, health services, elementary schools as well as facilities for 
technical and vocational training, facilities for religious practice and for recreation’. 
Ibid., p. 432. 
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given the growing interdependence among the peoples of the 
earth, it is not possible to preserve lasting peace, if there is 
glaring social and economic inequality between them.”! A 
double intervention is called for. First, crash programmes of 
emergency aid for those who are hungry and destitute are 
demanded by justice and humanity. Then, the causes of these 
evils must be attacked so that primitive economies will be able 
to develop to the point where they can support their population 
—this will be done through capital, technical aid, vocational 
training. The Holy Father praises what has been done so far, 
but finds it all far too timid and inadequate: ‘“‘We are compelled 
to point out that scientific, technical and economic co-operation 
. . . must be on a far wider scale than hitherto, and it is Our 
hope that such developments will come in the near future.” 

For this aid to be effective certain conditions must be 
fulfilled. In the first place the errors of the countries which are 
economically developed should not be exported along with 
their technical aid: social progress must go hand in hand with 
economic progress. Also it would be wrong to try and mould 
these newly developing countries into replicas of Western 
countries; they have their own special characteristics and indi- 
viduality which come from their resources, environment and 
tradition. A further danger is a new form of colonialism, 
economic colonialism; and hence the help given must be dis- 
interested and of such a nature that it will assist these countries 
to achieve their own proper social and economic growth. The 
Holy Father does not say this, but in effect it means that the 
great bulk of the assistance must come from government sources 
rather than from private investors. Finally, the insidious poison 
of materialism, making material well-being the be-all and end- 
all of existence, must be prevented from working into the 
systems of these new countries. Many of them, through their 
ancient traditions, have a lively consciousness of some of the 
most important human values, and they must be helped to 
preserve it. 

It is perhaps a natural corollary of this to consider the 
problem of food production and world population growth. The 
encyclical states the problem and faces it, stating forcefully 

1 Tbid., p. 440. 
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once again the laws of life, and deploring the armaments race 
where “‘scientific discoveries, technical inventions and economic 
resources are being used, often on a wide scale, to provide 
terrible instruments of ruin and death’. This, while half the 
world’s population is undernourished. 

The final section of the encyclical is a call to action, to 
reconstruct social relationships in truth, justice and love. Here 
one of the most striking phrases is, ““We affirm strongly that this 
Christian social doctrine is an integral part of the Christian 
conception of life,” and therefore the Pope urges that all 
Catholics should know it, assimilate it and translate it into 
practice. The method he suggests for assimilation and practice 
is the one which has been associated for so long with the Young 
Christian Workers in their Social Enquiry where they “See, 
Judge and Act”. “Knowledge acquired in this way,” he says, 
“does not remain merely in the realm of the abstract but is 
something to be translated into deeds.” In this difficult task the 
laity will have Truth as their light, Justice as their objective and 
Love as their driving force. The call is one to commitment, for 
“the immense task which confronts the Church today is to give 
a Christian and human tone to modern civilization”. 

Such is in outline this great addition to the corpus of 
Catholic social teaching, what the Holy Father himself insists 
is a programme for action. It must be read and reread, medi- 
tated on and then applied. It is above all forward-looking, it is 
the Church’s social charter as she moves into the second half of 
the twentieth century. Despite its complexity and its global 
view which at times is almost overwhelming, one is left with a 
sense of the humanity and the optimism of Pope John XXIII. 
Joun Fitzsimons 


CARDINAL VAUGHAN AND THE 
SECULAR CLERGY 


ERBERT VAUGHAN was proud to be a secular priest. 
This was a hundred years ago when the secular priest’s 
status was under a cloud similar to that which darkened the 
true glory of the layman’s, Vaughan was proud of his calling 
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because, having at an early age set himself to master it intellec- 
tually, he succeeded in gaining an insight which, in the light of 
intensive modern study, can be pronounced authentic. He made 
it one of the chief concerns of his life to communicate this insight 
to his fellow-priests so as to arouse in them a sense of pride in 
their calling similar to his own. It is not the intention of this 
article to analyse, or even outline, his doctrine of the priestly 
life. I want to give a survey of his many efforts to raise aloft the 
standard of the secular clergy, partly for the historical record, 
partly to show how much he had their welfare at heart, whilst 
indicating in the telling the general drift of his ideas. 


Gathering Information 
Herbert Vaughan (b. 1832) belonged to the first generation of 
emancipated Catholics. He was a youth of eighteen, already 
dedicated in intention to the priesthood, when the restoration 
of the hierarchy took place. So important an event and the 
uproar it occasioned could not have failed to arouse intense 
feeling in one so impressionable as he. From the beginning of 
his dedicated life, he was the protégé of both Wiseman and 
Manning, falling very much under the influence of the latter 
during his years of study in Rome. It was undoubtedly to this 
powerful influence that he owed his early acquaintance with, 
and intense interest in, the problems relating to the secular 
clergy. For Wiseman and Manning were keenly aware that 
with the restoration of the hierarchy a new era had opened for 
the Church in England. It could no longer confine itself to a 
catacomb existence. It must come into the open, conscious of, 
and boldly embracing, a mission to the nation. Men of their 
calibre would have nothing of the view of the majority of their 
countrymen that Emancipation meant no more than freedom 
for Catholics to die a peaceful death. Revival was their watch- 
word. And it was to the clergy that they assigned the role of 
leadership in this revival. A clergy trained to long-suffering 
and the administration of the sacraments to a faithful remnant 
could no longer suffice; it must be ready spiritually and 
intellectually to do battle for the soul of the nation. These 
reforming ideals cast a spell over the young, ambitious Vaughan. 
But he was not to be content with the views of one or two 
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men. It can be said, without exaggeration, that he was to make 
himself, before he was thirty, one of the best-informed men of 
his times on the “‘state of the question” regarding the secular 
clergy and their mission in the world. 

He was ordained prematurely, at twenty-two, because of 
desperately poor health. We shall never know what moved 
Wiseman to appoint one so inexperienced to be vice-president 
of St Edmund’s College, Old Hall. But there it was. And it 
must be said that Vaughan’s first move was to show a maturity 
beyond his years. Before returning to England from Rome to 
take up his duties at St Edmund’s, he set out on a fact-finding 
tour of a number of the better-known seminaries on the 
Continent. He obviously sensed something of a mission in his 
assignment to the centre which supplied priests for the greater 
part of southern England. We see him resume at intervals over 
the next six or seven years this work of exploration of the 
Continental seminaries. In the end he had visited the more out- 
standing ones in Germany, Austria, France, and Italy. A note- 
book of generous proportions survives! to tell of the places 
visited and what he sought from his visits. His practice was to 
note the order of life obtaining in each seminary: its prayer, its 
discipline, its course of studies, and to discuss problems con- 
nected with the life and formation of the secular clergy with 
men of weight and experience. The views of men of such note 
as Reisach, Déllinger, Windischmann, de Bonald, Denzinger, 
are recorded. We are brought within the walls of seminaries at 
Munich, Eichstadt, Nuremberg, Wiirttemberg, Strasbourg, 
Rouen, Grenoble, and that of St Sulpice; the many Roman 
institutes were studied, as well as those at Milan; Irish semin- 
aries, too. He not only carried out this research himself: he had 
others do it for him, as the following instruction to a colleague 
indicates, catching besides the spirit of his own investigations: 


Your visit to Milan must have been of singular interest and 
benefit to you. . . . I hope you went over all the seminaries and 
made as copious notes as time and circumstances would allow. 
I should like you very much to go over the Seminario Pio and 


1 Archives, St Joseph’s College, Mill Hill. This is but one of a number kept by 
Vaughan; the others have not so far been traced. 
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get acquainted with the working of the rules there in detail, if 
possible—also to the Propaganda and Irish College. Bear in 
mind everything relating to ecclesiastical education and every- 
thing belonging to the highest standard. 


The things that struck Vaughan, the questions he asked and 
the way he asked them, his comments on ways and views, are 
all sign-posts to the direction his mind was taking. From the 
beginning he had clearly diagnosed the nature of the basic 
problem involved; for we find him putting that question which, 
in recent years especially, has been so much asked: ‘What is 
the perfection proper to the secular priest?” Time and again in 
the course of his life he was to return to that fundamental point. 
He would let no opportunity pass of bringing home to the clergy 
that there was a type of perfection they could call their own, a 
kind of spirituality that belonged to them in virtue of their 
priestly apostolate. He admired the religious life—there can be 
no questioning this in Vaughan’s case. But he would never let 
it be said or implied that the seculars were but the poor relations 
of the regulars. He would be positive or nothing. A glance at his 


views on freedom will help to illustrate his basic attitude, while 
touching on something that lay at the heart of his conception 
of the secular’s vocation. 


Freedom he considered to be one of the chief marks of the 
secular clergy. 


There is a necessary work to be done in the Church which is 
practically incompatible with community life. The pioneer’s 
work of breaking new ground, of creating, out of the slenderest 
resources, new missions, new centres of spiritual life; the carrying 
spiritual light and good up and down among units scattered over 
a wide district. . . . This is the character of much of the work 
that God confides to the secular and diocesan clergy. They are 
left as free as may be, because they have to fight singly like 
sailors, rather than in compact bodies like soldiers. They possess 
a greater freedom in order that they may render to God a greater service. 


1 Letter to Father Butler from St Edmund’s; Archives, Oblates of St Charles, 
Bayswater. 

2“On Ecclesiastical Training and Sacerdotal Life”, Introduction to St John 
Baptist de Rossi, trans. from the Italian of E. Mougeot by Lady Herbert, p. xxiv. 
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And, more pointedly, speaking of poverty and the secular 
priest: 


The secular priest retains a liberty in respect of this counsel 
which the regular has surrendered. The one uses his liberty for 
God, the other sacrifices it for God. The glory of God should be 
the end of both, and God is honoured by both in a different way.! 


The secular’s use of his freedom, then, would largely determine 
the success of his priestly life. To use it he would have to master 
it. His life would be one, not of interior and exterior conformity 
to an already existing order, but of moment-to-moment creation 
of order in the disjointed circumstances in which he would find 
himself. 

It was from this view of freedom that Vaughan’s approach 
to seminary discipline took its orientation. An aspirant to the 
secular priesthood must be trained to the intelligent use of 
freedom if he were to be adequately prepared to attain the end 
of his vocation. To fit a man for a life of disciplined liberty, 
discipline would indeed be necessary, but observance of rule 
should be attained on the basis of principle, not enforced by the 
heavy hand of authority; freedom, too, should be catered for, 
and this by creating opportunity for the exercise of initiative 
and responsibility. Discipline, he found, abounded in the Con- 
tinental seminaries, but in scarcely any did he find that open 
approach which to him was all-important. An instance or two 
from his notebook may be cited. Noting a conversation he had 
had with the Archbishop of Rouen, he makes the point that the 
Archbishop was against giving the divines any authority in the 
house; his query to this was: “But how do you teach them to 
bear responsibilities and how do you make men of them?” 
Again, this is how he reports an interview with the Rector of 
the Propaganda College, Rome: 


No idea of teaching them how to use their liberty—though on 
my putting forward this idea, and the importance of teaching the 
students to act on principle . . . he quite agreed and took up the 
idea—but it was one on which he had not been systematically 


1 Ibid., p. xlii. 
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governing the college. He reverted to it several times with approval. 
The last three months of education he allows the student to put 
a gown on and go out with a servant—this he says teaches them 
to use their liberty. 


To which the young priest who would “systematically govern a 
college”’ on the principle of liberty laconically commented: “It 
is then too late.’” Obviously it was not a matter of late and early, 
but of a fundamentally different approach. 

And the approach favoured by Vaughan was the one to find 
general acceptance almost a century later.1 Indeed Pius XII 
was to urge it on the whole Church in his Apostolic Exhortation, 
Menti Nostrae: 


In general, the chief effort should be expended on forming 
the character of each boy, gradually developing in him a sense 
of responsibility, a power of judgment and a spirit of initiative. 
To assist this development rectors of seminaries will do well not 
to be unduly coercive; and as the youths grow up gradually to 
relax the strictness of the surveillance and the various controls. 
By this means they will induce self-discipline and a sense of 
personal responsibility.” 


One wonders what Vaughan would have thought had he known 
that a pontifical document advocating these ideas in 1950 
would by responsible persons be spoken of as revolutionary!® 
It is ironical that his thorough study of Continental systems 
should have been one of the chief causes of Fr Vaughan’s 
failure to get himself accepted at St Edmund’s. Perhaps in not 
more than two of the many seminaries visited did he find any- 
thing akin to the free spirit of discipline he envisaged. And yet 
it was taken for granted that he intended to impose the close 
Continental systems on the English seminary! True, he did feel 
that a tightening of the discipline was needed at St Edmund’s. 


1 See, for example, Germano Martil, J Seminari Oggi (Editrice Ancora, Milano, 
1956), especially pp. 131-78, 274-5; L’ Esortazione “‘Menti Nostrae” e I Seminari 
(Tipografia Poliglotta Vaticana, 1955), especially Fr Riccardo Lombardi’s contri- 
bution, ‘‘Lineamenti di una Sana Pedagogia Seminaristica’’. 

2 Pius XII, Adhort. Apost., 23 December 1950. A.A.S. 657-702. English trans- 
lation, GTS. London, par. 83. 

3 Germano Martil, J Seminari Oggi, p. 21. 
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But he also felt that nowhere was the liberty he had in view 
more desirable than in dealing with the English temperament. 


Regarding the severe system of discipline, such as that used 
at the German College and at St Sulpice, I much doubt whether 
it would answer with Englishmen. We are naturally free; we 
care for our freedom more than any other nation. We are willing 
to do good work, but we must not be forced to do it; let it come 
spontaneously as far as possible. It is then a great matter that the 
rule should not be too minute or too severe, so that much may be 
left to individual exertion and good will, and encouragement 
should be given to all. English students should be guided without 
their knowing that they are guided. Let us transplant the 
Sulpician or German plant to England with enough earth to 
keep it alive, but then let it be planted in English soil and 
develop according to the genius of the country.! 


He would, then, give his students room to manceuvre. But 
this did not imply any lowering of the priestly standard. On 
the contrary. 


Of one thing I feel persuaded that if God gives me the work 
of a seminary to doI shall have a sea of troubles to go through. ... 
This will be said that I am making of the secular priests religious. 
I shall be taxed with losing vocations for the secular priesthood 
by proposing too high a standard. And no doubt but that in the 
seminary itself there will be a party maintaining that license and 
laxity are the privilege of a secular priest i.e. of seminarists. 
Perfection will be said to be the heritage of religious and not of 
secular, which word is synonymous with worldly priest. But come 
what may, omnia possum in eo qui me confortat. I am in this 
world not to establish here a sinecure, but to work and to raise, 
so far as I may, the spirit of Apostles among the young men, who 
one day will be the priests of this part of England.” 


In the event, his efforts at reform did fail, partly, as we have 
already noted, because of the supposedly foreign origin of his 


| ideas, but especially because his becoming a member of 


Manning’s Oblates made him the centre of the unedifying 


1J. G. Snead-Cox, Life of Cardinal Vaughan, Vol. I, p. 60. 
2 Entry in notebook already referred to. 
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conflict between Wiseman and Manning on the one hand and 
co-adjutor Errington and the general body of the diocesan 
clergy on the other, concerning the personnel of the seminary. 
Vaughan’s first experience was over. What emerges clearly 
from it is that, by dint of intense research and thought, he had 
reached very definite conclusions as to the perfection proper to 
the secular priest and the best means of guiding young men 
towards it. He knew what he wanted and how to get it. 


Founder of a Society of Secular Priests 

He was now to have the fullest scope for the incarnation of his 
ideas. Before he left St Edmund’s—he had not yet reached 
thirty—he was already toying with the notion of founding a 
society of secular priests who would devote themselves to foreign 
missionary work. In a matter of a few years, St Joseph’s College 
for Foreign Missions appeared on the landscape of the Mill 
Hill area of North London. He now had a free hand to create 
a tradition which would embody his most cherished ideals. 
And it was to the shaping of such a tradition that he devoted 
his best energies in the early days, as he forthrightly declared to 
a great gathering of clergy and laity in St James’ Hall a couple 
of years after the foundation of the college. 


During this time we have purposely abstained from attract- 
ing public attention to ourselves. We have felt that the training 
of priests for Foreign Missions is a most anxious and grave res- 
ponsibility, and that our first efforts should, therefore, be con- 
centrated, not so much upon the multiplying of numbers as 
upon the formation of a good tradition, the laying the essential 
foundation of an apostolic spirit of faith and self-sacrifice. If this 
be secured, the germ of salvation for millions has been secured; 
if we have failed in this, the sooner we are suppressed the 
better! 


Impetuous and ambitious by temperament, he had determined 
that these natural endowments should not find fulfilment in an 
apostolate of quick results. And he was eventually satisfied that 
the way of life he had in mind had been established at Mill Hill. 


1 Our Duty to the Heathen (containing a report on the Meeting at St James’ Hall), 
p. 30. 
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I have very clear ideas as to the free, generous, yet strict, 
discipline in which such men should be brought up. It really 
exists among our men at the Mill. Let it grow and be improved 
in the same direction @ la bonne heure.* 


This undertaking for the Foreign Missions brought his first 
treatise on the priestly life in the form of a general outline of 
the spiritual formation to be given the missionaries. The treatise 
is a short one. But the fundamentals he would never cease to 
stress are all there: faith as the bed-rock of the apostolic life, 
intense love for Christ and souls expressed in labour unto com- 
plete self-sacrifice for the coming of His Kingdom and their 
salvation; obedience, prayer and poverty; generosity the mot 
@’ordre in everything. His vision of the genuine priestly spirit also 
found embodiment in the Constitutions he drew up for the 
members of his Society. As could be expected, he did not 
legislate too minutely, leaving as much as possible to the 
individual member’s spirit of initiative and generosity. The 
rules regarding temporalities are a good example. Limitations 
are placed on the individual only in so far as he serves the 
Church as a member of the institute, while the general direc- 
tive is added, typically: ‘The spirit of private interest and of 
self-seeking will give way before a desire to do everything 
possible to extend the Kingdom of Christ, whether by helping 
the education of Missioners or by promoting works of religion 
on the Mission.” Generosity would be the chief law-giver.? 
What is, I think, especially suggestive is that he makes the 
propagation of the Gospel the sole end and aim of St Joseph’s 
Society. No mention is made of the personal sanctification of 
the members as an object to be attained—an object so often 
stressed in similar Rules. To regard self-sanctification and the 
apostolate as a twofold aim would be, for him, to confuse issues. 
To assign the apostolate as an end was to issue a challenge to 
perfection. The priestly apostolate necessarily implied self- 
sanctification, in fact a “proper” perfection, a perfection, that 
is, whose structure was largely determined by the apostolate. 


1 Letters of Herbert Cardinal Vaughan to Lady Herbert of Lea 1867-1903, ed. Shane 
Leslie (Burns Oates, London, 1942), p. 26. 
® Constitutions of St Foseph’s Society for Foreign Missions of Mill Hill, no. 312. 
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For Vaughan the personal perfection of the secular priest was 
so embodied in the apostolic life as to be unthinkable even as a 
partially distinct objective. A priest was perfect when, and only 
when, he was a perfect apostle. 


Bishop of Salford 

The Missionary Society was barely on its feet when its founder, 
just turned forty, was appointed to the see of Salford. Not sur- 
prisingly, the first task the new bishop set his hand to was the 
formation of the clergy. Salford had no diocesan seminary. Its 
priests were being trained at various centres abroad. For 
reasons which we shall have occasion to present later, he was 
against starting a seminary. Yet, on a number of counts, he 
felt he must have an ecclesiastical establishment whose constitu- 
tion and scope may best be described in his own words. 


It would be in the highest spiritual interest of the clergy and 
laity alike to establish a Seminary of Pastoral Theology, to 
which students who had finished their third year of theology 
elsewhere should enter for at least one year. During that time 
they would live with the Bishop and become known to him and 
the clergy and to one another. They would continue their 
ecclesiastical studies under the guidance of one or two Pro- 
fessors, while at the same time they would be carefully trained 
by a thoroughly skilful parish priest, chosen for the purpose, in 
the practical work of the parish, that is, in catechising and 
teaching children, preaching, the management of schools, and 
the administration of the Sacraments. Being thus instructed 
gradually and on a settled system in the discipline of the pastoral 
life, they would then turn out thoroughly efficient assistants to 
the pastors of the various missions, and spread in time through- 
out the diocese a good and uniform tradition of parochial work 
and ecclesiastical life. I cannot help thinking, also, that the 
gradual transition which would thus take place from the 
seclusion and privacy of a college to public and parochial life 
would be attended with excellent results. 


The pastoral seminary, though an experiment, measured up to 
the bishop’s expectations. It was discontinued after a number 


1J. G. Snead-Cox, Life of Cardinal Vaughan, Vol. 1, p. 253-4. 
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of years but for practical reasons only. Vaughan never lost 
faith in the idea itself, and he was to return strongly to it at the 
close of his life in his book, The Young Priest. The reason which 
now dominated his advocacy of the pastoral seminary was the 
need for a transition stage between college and parish. Years of 
experience as a bishop had convinced him that it was hardly 
short of tragedy to have to plunge a young priest, fresh from the 
secluded life of the seminary, “into the excessive and exhaustive 
occupations of the ministry” in often large and understaffed 
parishes. Not less tragic he considered the fate of the neophyte 
“who is subjected to the control of a rector altogether out of 
sympathy with the Apostolic spirit”. He had no doubt that a 
pastoral institute of the kind he had established almost thirty 
years before in Salford would make the ideal setting for the 
necessary adaptations.? Once again it is a testimony to the 
sure insight of Vaughan that this policy of gradual apostolical 
initiation for young priests has become the official policy of the 
Church, obligatory on all religious,* and urged on all bishops 
by Pius XII in the Apostolic Exhortation, Menti Nostrae, to 
which we have already referred. Having mentioned in this 
Exhortation the risks for young priests arising from the changed 
circumstances of life, the Pope went on: 


Therefore the plan of establishing colleges for young priests, 
wherever possible, meets with Our entire approval. . . . So im- 
portant is the work that it is Our wish that each diocese should 
establish a college of this kind, or, if this is not possible, that 
several dioceses should combine to form one.* 


The pastoral seminary was a bold and novel venture of the 
bishop on behalf of his clergy. His other efforts to keep before 
them the high ideal of their vocation deserve mention. Every 
year he gathered them round him in synod; he had the biog- 
raphies of outstanding secular priests translated into English; 
he pressed as hard as he knew how to obtain from Rome for the 
diocese an Office of the Apostles: “It is a question of the 


1 Ibid., p. 258. 

2 The Young Priest, pp. 6-8. 
® Pius XII, Ap. Const., 31 May 1956. A.A.S. 354-65. 
‘Engl. trans., C.T.S., parr. 102-5. 
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Apostolic spirit and this can be helped by this office. So insist 
all you can upon it and do not be put off—but even ask the 
Holy Father for it.” It should be mentioned, too, that it was 
largely due to his tenacity and devotion to principle over 
expediency that the bickerings between the seculars and 
regulars, which darken the story of resistance in the days of 
persecution, came to an end. It was with ill-grace that the 
young bishop entered into the controversy which kept him 
away from his diocese for a lengthy period, but, once involved, 
he was determined to see the whole thing through. The outcome 
has become part of the common law of the Church.? 

We have just remarked that it was part of his method of 
raising the standard of the clergy to have the lives of notable 
secular priests made available in English. The publication of 
one such, The Life of St John Baptist de Rossi, was the occasion of 
his writing, by way of Introduction, a treatise ‘‘On Ecclesiastical 
Training and the Sacerdotal life’’. It ran into some sixty pages, 
and was the first really public airing he gave his views. He 
himself attached a good deal of importance to it, convinced 
that he had something worthwhile to say. Thus he wrote to 
Lady Herbert, the translator: 


I am very sorry indeed to disappoint you, but I cannot get 
on as quickly as I should wish with the Introduction. The 
publication of this Life is a rare occasion to say a good many 
things to the clergy such as will not so easily recur. We are ina 
transition state and the need of changes in the method of educa- 
tion and standard of life is made imperative by the altered state 
of society since the Council of Trent. What I have to say will be 
a good deal longer and it is no use half saying it.* 


The Introduction still makes interesting, instructive and 
sometimes even challenging reading. It is a reasoned plea for a 
higher intellectual and spiritual standard among the clergy. In 
the sphere of learning, the preceding centuries might have 


1 Vaughan-Talbot Correspondence—T.A.L. 719-21—Archives, Venerable 
English College, Rome. 

2 J. G. Snead-Cox, Life of Cardinal Vaughan, Vol. 1, Ch. XIV; Leo XIII, Ap. 
Const., 8 May 1881. Cod. Jur Can., Fontes, e.g. at Canons 336, 344, 497. 
3 Letters of Herbert Cardinal Vaughan to Lady Herbert of Lea, p. 352. 
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justified a policy of sacrifice, but it would be fatal to pursue this 
policy into the then obtaining position of the Church as an 
acknowledged factor in the life of the nation. “Our clear duty,” 
he declared simply, “is to make provision for a learned and 
cultured clergy.” It would be a shortsighted policy on the part 
of the re-established hierarchy to rely on the regulars to fulfil 
the more taxing requirements of the Church’s mission, for the 
sake of saving themselves “the labour, the expense and the 
anxiety of forming an efficient diocesan clergy”. Things had 
changed radically, the argument ran. The Church no longer 
directed the course of education as in times past. The torch of 
profane learning had been wrested from her, and was now 
borne by men out of sympathy with her and her ideals. The 
bishop went on to state what the priest’s attitude should be in 
this new contingency. 


A priest is not expected to be an expert in all the profane 
sciences. But he is expected to be abreast of the general know- 
ledge and culture of the day. The people read history, science 
and literature; their difficulties against faith arise out of their 
reading. They have a right to look to their pastors for guidance, 
and for a knowledge of the connexion between science and 
revealed religion. They have a right to expect of them at least 
an intelligent appreciation of their difficulties; and, when 
religion is attacked, to see the priest in the front rank of its 
defence. The priest is not a mere machine for administering the 
sacraments: he has a mission to address himself to the people of 
the age in which he lives. He must speak to their intellect as well 
as to their conscience; he must understand the former if he is to 
regulate the latter. He has to do with the whole man. 


It does come as something of a surprise to find Vaughan make 
so enlightened a plea for a clergy capable of tuning in to the 
wave-length of their own generation. He has been written off 
as incapable of admitting even the possibility of a real problem 
arising from the confrontation of science and revelation; or, if 
you like, as one of the Church leaders fundamentally incapable 
of even appreciating what Newman stood for. 

Never a man to be content with theory, the bishop had a 
number of practical proposals to offer towards ensuring a 
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higher standard of intellectual formation. The chief of these, | quo 
namely, the foundation of central seminaries, will be discussed like! 
below. Another suggestion, original and suggestive, was for a the 


return to the study of the great Christian classics, the works of | dire 
the Fathers of the Church. He deplored the fact that in the : 
humanities, which filled so many years of the ecclesiastical devi 











student’s education, the attention was wholly directed towards witl 
the pagan classics. The latter need not be shelved altogether, he f 
but, side by side with them, selections of the Greek and Latin was 
Fathers should be read. The exclusive reading of the pagan Apc 
classics was hardly calculated to prepare the mind of the future pric 
priest to do battle with contemporary irreligion. Through the two 
Fathers, on the other hand, ecclesiastical candidates would be for 
in constant contact with “noble Christian thoughts and cut 
maxims’, with sublime yet practical lessons, with true zeal, lab 
with examples of genuine apostolic rhetoric, with first-hand et § 
accounts of the Church’s early life and struggles. This pro- geli 
cedure, moreover, “‘would infuse a taste for reading the hist 
Fathers, which seems at present to have been lost”. And how kee 
beneficial this would be! | pre 
ri 
He who reads the Fathers, and has cultivation enough to ns 

digest and assimilate them, so far from finding that he has 

buried his mind, like a relic in a mass of antiquity, will find that 

he has come forth doubly armed—in armour that he can adjust 

to the times, and with weapons that he can wield with effect. 

Non nova sed nove. How few are the priests nowadays familiar 

with the Fathers! 

A return to the Fathers would have the further happy effect of - 
negativing the emasculating influence of the insipid popular n 
ascetical literature of the day. pr: 
In an age when Christianity and Theism itself are at stake, we Sa 
especially need the masculine sense and generous devotion to the for 
great truths which abound in the writings of the Fathers. as 
It was doubtless his own contact with the Fathers which so th 


convinced Vaughan of the power they have it in them to com- 
municate. One is surprised at the readiness with which he 
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quotes from them. His knowledge and love of them was very 
likely due to the influence of Passaglia, one of the pioneers of 
the modern revival of patristic interest, who was his personal 
director as a student in Rome. 

The second part of the treatise we are considering was 
devoted to spiritual aspects of the priestly character. In keeping 
with his conviction of a perfection proper to the secular priest, 
he first boldly delineated the standard they should follow. This 
was none other than that set by the Apostles themselves: the 
Apostolic standard with a capital “‘A’’.? Briefly, the secular 
priest is perfect when, grounded in faith and spurred on by the 
twofold love of the Gospel, he spends himself utterly in labours 
for God and souls. The end itself was for him something clear- 
cut and uncomplicated: a life of love manifested in apostolic 
labour, best expressed in his own archiepiscopal motto, Amare 
et Servire. The target set, he went on to show how the evan- 
gelical counsels play their part in reaching it. It is at least 
historically interesting to see how necessary he thought it to 
keep on stressing that these counsels were by no means the 
preserve of the regulars. But, true to form, he indicated the 
orientation they ought to get in the life of a secular. The follow- 
ing observation on obedience is both typical and illustrative: 


It [the promise of obedience] secures that the works of his 
ministry, so far as they are in conformity with his promise, shall 
be recognized, accepted, and, as it were, engrafted into the 
great world-wide work of the Good Shepherd. 


For the secular, then, it is the nature of the apostolate he is 
engaged in that supplies the deepest spring of his obedience. 
The Introduction ended with a few thoughts on priestly 
prayer. Pride of place was given to devotion to the Blessed 
Sacrament; he saw it as the source of love, that love which was 
for him the soul of the apostolate; for him, too, it was the very 
centre from which Christ, the Chief Pastor, directs the apos- 
tolate of His ministers. Again, therefore, it is the apostolic life 
that governs his reflexions. 


1 See, for example, The Young Priest, pp. 30-4, 144, 147, 156, 244. 
2 Vaughan invariably uses the capital in adjectival use. 
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Last endeavours 


We have reached the final, crowning stage of Herbert Vaughan’s 
life of apostolic service. He was sixty when he succeeded 
Manning at Westminster. Ten years of life remained to him. 
As at Salford, so now at Westminster, the first matter to claim 
his attention was the formation of the clergy. And his heart 
was set on an ambitious plan. 

In the treatise we have just been discussing, he had vaguely 
broached the question of central seminaries. 


Proficiency will not come by multiplying theological semi- 
naries, but rather by increasing the number of their students, 
raising the standard of their studies, and prolonging their years 
of culture and training. 


He had never been in sympathy with the policy of a separate 
seminary for each new diocese, adopted though this had been 
by successive synods of Westminster, and warmly advocated by 
Manning. It was his considered view that the provision made 
for poorer dioceses in the Trent Decree on Seminaries exactly 
fitted the conditions of the reconstituted Church in England. 
The multiplication of seminaries seemed to him to be an ill- 
advised scattering of forces. 


Are our dioceses so developed and endowed and in such 
stable order that they can equip and man with the proper 
teaching power each a separate seminary for its own need? Are 
we so rich in first-rate professors, men, not only of learning, but 
with a genius for imparting it, that we can afford to scatter them 
over half a dozen different centres? and are the young divines so 
numerous that with true economy of power we can afford to 
limit the audience of a really good professor to those of a single 
diocese? and are our theological libraries so ample and richly 
stocked and so evenly distributed that we can count upon a 
really adequate collection of books for every diocese?! 


The pooling of all available resources in central seminaries was, 
he felt, indispensable, if that higher standard of ecclesiastical 
formation he was so convinced the times demanded were ever 
to be attained. 


1J. G. Snead-Cox, loc. cit., Vol II, p. 50. 
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Once at the helm at Westminster, he determined to give 
effect to the ideas which had long been maturing in his mind. 
Five years of patient endeavour, and Oscott had become a 
central seminary for a number of Southern dioceses, including 
Westminster. It looked as though a lifetime of unremitting 
effort on behalf of the secular clergy had received a permanent 
and fitting crown. But such was not the case. The central 
seminary was established indeed, but it never became in fact 
what it was on paper. The Cardinal saw before his death that 
what he had once thought of as “my great work here” (at 
Westminster) was doomed to failure—the one great failure, in 
fact, of a life characterized by apostolic initiative. The old 
policy was reverted to after his death. 

Herbert Vaughan’s last work for the clergy was not yet 
done. As the end approached, he felt drawn to the task of 
gathering up the fruits of a lifetime of intense study, and no 
less intense experience, of the priestly life of apostolate, with a 
view to making them available to priests generally, and par- 
ticularly young priests making their first contact with the 
ministry. It was thus that The Young Priest was written. It was 
the only literary work of major proportions that Vaughan 
attempted, and, unfinished, it was published posthumously. It 
was composed as a series of conferences dealing with various 
aspects of the vocation of the secular priest. The Young Priest, 
therefore, has nothing of the systematic build-up of a treatise. 
The conference method suited the purpose of the author well, 
for his was a very practical one, namely, to help young priests 
to decide what particular truths and practices of the Christian 
life they ought in a special way to make their own.! The great 
themes he loved to dwell on—love, hard work, prayer, humility, 
obedience—are all treated with a fullness we do not find else- 
where. The Young Priest was, in fact, Vaughan’s last and most 
complete attempt to answer the question he was asking on the 
morrow of his ordination: In what does the proper perfection 
of the secular priest consist? He was careful to justify the 
positions he advocated from the sources of all true doctrine— 
the stringing of authoritative quotations, impressive though it 
be, takes somewhat from the appeal of the book—but pervading 
1 The Young Priest, p. 9-10. 
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the whole work and giving a quality of deep conviction and 
urgency to its statements is the apostolic soul of the author 
himself. The Young Priest is a message, not a treatise. A message 
to his fellow-priests written by the Cardinal when advancing 
age and declining health forced him to retire more and more 
from the ordinary engagements of his office. The following 
extract from a letter written on his seventieth birthday catches 
something of the setting for us: 


And now that the end is drawing near, I am filled with an 
ardent desire to obtain the gift of Divine Love in a higher degree 
than I have ever had it, and to consecrate myself for the remain- 
ing years to the Apostolic life—the Apostolic spirit—in myself, 
and particularly in these young priests who are entering upon 
the ministry. I begin to see the end of my book of Conferences 
on the Apostolic life—and, if God wills, I shall be pleased to live 
until that is finished. 


This is Vaughan at his truest. Old and infirm he may be, but 
he is consecrating himself anew to the apostolic life. Could 
there be better proof of his appreciation of, and faith in, the 
vocation of the secular priest? He hoped he might live to finish 
the book, but that was not to be. A few conferences remained 
to be written when death took him. So that, although in The 
Young Priest we have Vaughan’s most complete formal answer 
to the question which so engaged him, it yet does not contain 
all that he wished to say. But, taking it together with what he 
had hitherto written and attempted, we are provided with the 
outline of a portrait of the perfect secular priest as he conceived 
it. Can we complete that portrait, filling in the details and, 
above all, giving it life and colour? 

In the course of a letter of Vaughan’s to the author of a Life 
of M. Olier, we find the following observation: 


I like treatises on perfection and upon the various virtues, 
and I have read a good many of them; but I must confess that I 
find nothing so useful, so helpful, and so interesting as the study 
of virtue in the concrete. To read the precepts and rules of the 
ecclesiastical life is, no doubt, profitable, but nothing is so apt 
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to influence a person as to see them observed and practised in 
daily life.? 


As we have shown in this article, Herbert Vaughan fre- 
quently gave expression in the course of his life to the “precepts 
and rules of the ecclesiastical life” as he understood them. But 
in no way did he do so more surely, more clearly or more 
completely than in his own priestly life. All he wrote and all he 
did takes on a new dimension when viewed in the perspective 
of what he was. His conception of the proper perfection of the 
secular clergy is best assessed and presented in a study of his 
own priestly character.? His best bequest to the clergy will, in 
the end, prove to have been the priest that he himself was. 

Nort HANRAHAN 





TEACHING THE FAITH 


HERE are great riches for anybody who is interested in the 
communication of the Faith in a large pleasant-looking 
volume that has just been published.* Moreover, it is easy 
reading, because Fr Clifford;Howell has attended to the English 
translation, usually so weak a point in catechetical writings 
which reach these shores from the continent. The book consists 
of twenty-six lectures, all by different writers of unchallenged 
competence, which were given at the Eichstatt Conference in 
the summer of 1960. This was'a truly epoch-marking event, a 
large gathering of missionary bishops and priests from all over 
the world, engineered by the vigorous Fr J. Hofinger, and 
mingled face to face with pretty well all the foremost catecheti- 
cal priests from Europe and America. There were a few laymen 
and nuns also, but the gathering—all by invitation of course— 
was overwhelmingly of clergy, presided over by the strongly 
realistic mind of Cardinal Gracias of Bombay. The broad idea 
1 Prefatory “Letter of the Bishop of Salford” to The Life of Jean Jacques Olier, 
by Edward Healy Thompson, pp. xiv—xvi. 
2 This has been done in a thesis, The Apostolic Spirit of Herbert Cardinal Vaughan, 
presented to the theological faculty of the Gregorian University in May 1959 by 
the writer of this article. 


3 Teaching all Nations: A Symposium of Modern Catechetics, Edited by Johannes 
Hofinger, s.j. 421 pp. (Herder: Burns & Oates. Price 35s.) 
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at Eichstatt was to ensure that the Mission-world—all of it, not 
only a few exceptional patches—should make acquaintance 
with the profound improvements that have taken place, theo- 
retically at any rate, in the teaching of religion during the last 
half-century. And since all of us have the same problems to 
solve as the Missions have, though in varying situations, this is 
indeed (as the foreword says) “‘a book for the world, and not 
just for the missions’. 

The lectures fall into half a dozen main groups. First, the 
catechesis itself, its theological content and so on, and how 
adapted to missionary conditions. Secondly, the developments 
in teaching-methods. Thirdly, the whole question of instruction- 
books and what form they ought to take nowadays, especially 
catechisms, and especially in the Missions. Fourthly, the instruc- 
tional aspect of the liturgy (three lectures about this, all from 
experienced missionary-leaders). Fifthly, the role of the cate- 
chumenate nowadays. And, sixthly, the whole business of train- 
ing and following up of catechists, meaning all religion-teachers, 
including—very much including—priests and seminarists. 

In addition to all these lectures, the same ground is covered 
again more clearly and compactly in the appendices at the end 
of the book, where the Conclusions and Suggestions from the 
Conference are set out in full. It must not be supposed that 
these “‘Conclusions” were voted upon, or even adopted by 
acclamation; nevertheless, they were studied in the discussion- 
groups (arranged according to languages) more or less thor- 
oughly; the chairmen of the discussion-groups aided in the 
drawing-up of the Conclusions, which may be fairly taken to 
represent not only the majority-mind of the Eichstatt Confer- 
ence but also the true mind of the catechetical movement, and 
(we may fairly hope) the new-crystallizing and prevailing mind 
of the Church. 

This does not mean that everyone need swallow whole 
every statement or piece of advice in this noble banquet of a 
book. The only reservation the present reviewer would wish to 
make is about schoolbooks, that is, pupils’ textbooks or class- 
readers, which are envisaged as going on much as usual, only 
more Christocentric and better written and better illustrated. 
In several countries however the more enterprising catechists are 
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feeling their way towards something more fresh and stimulating 
to put into the hands of pupils; something more like a periodical, 
or again like work-assignments on periodical leaflets or fiches, 
which stir the pupil to self-activity; these being accompanied of 
course with carefully thought-out literature for the teacher, to 
aid him in giving the best possible presentation. There seems to 
be little or nothing in this book about these newer possibilities 
in the classroom or Sunday school. However this is a detail: 
everything it does say about instruction-books is well said as 
far as it goes. 

Naturally the question of official catechisms comes up. It is 
treated by one of Fr Hofinger’s young lieutenants at Manila, 
Fr Martin Ramsauer, s.j. He favours a “catechism of exposi- 
tion’ on the lines of the new German one, chiefly because an 
exclusive question-and-answer catechism seems to encourage a 
fatal fragmentation of the central Good News. He also asks that 
even the official catechism should carry some appeal to the 
heart as well as to the mind; and a missionary catechism (he 
thinks) should make some link with the indigenous culture and 
thought, and should foster an apostolic spirit in the Christian. 

The German catechism itself, or rather the long travail of 
its originators, is described by Dr Hubert Fischer of Munich; 
but the most interesting part of his talk is his description of the 
new pre-catechism religion-book for the primary schools, which 
has not yet appeared. It is to be a fusion of Scripture-history, 
doctrine, and prayer-life, with material for memorization 
expressed in childlike form, and pictures that are more than 
mere illustrations. Apparently there will be two Parts, or Units, 
one (following the order of the liturgical year) for first-Com- 
munion age and later, the other (last two years of primary 
school) going further into the Sacraments. 

We note that Dr Fischer, and the Katecheten Verein, come 
down firmly on the side of not beginning the catechism proper 
before the age of eleven. 


We disapprove of using the major catechism in primary 
school, for the following reasons. Primary school children think 
in very concrete terms and only gradually become capable of 
abstract and conceptual thinking. Linguistic development, a 
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mirror of spiritual development, also necessitates a very careful 











and gradual introduction to the language of the major catechism, th 
which bears the mark of abstract thinking. It is tiresome to have C 
the same book years on end. tk 
se 
All this is very true, and not yet appreciated in these islands u 
where most of us are still stultifying religion by insisting on the st 
premature learning (inevitably parrot-learning) of the system- ’ 
atic abstract catechism. A young child who says “Hail Mary a 
full of grapes” can be got to substitute the correct word, but not it 
much is gained if it remains a mere word, as it will if the 
catechism-answer about grace is relied on for giving it meaning. I 
Premature catechism-learning is a self-defeating process, like | a1, 
trying to fill the bath with the plug left out. Indeed, this business 1 
of not starting on the catechism-text too early is really the basic ] of 4 
method-point of catechetical renewal: it is simply the plain | yo, 
consequence if you decide to teach people according to their [| yoy, 
capacity and stage of development. Of course, if you simply pag: 
want to condition them, like animals, parrot-systems deserve | gon 
serious consideration at all levels of education. fath 
Many of these lectures will engage the interest of English | },,, 
priests quite apart from their missionary aspects; and anyhow | he 
England is rather a missionary country itself, isn’t it? Bishop | pj; 
Elchinger, the up-and-coming Coadjutor of Strasbourg, writes | jing 
enthusiastically of the place of the Bible in catechesis: love 
whe 
We cannot possibly condense into a catechism-answer all the The 
knowledge and experience of God’s mercy which we can derive tha 
from Biblical accounts . . . God, desiring to teach us our catech- of I 
ism, has produced a story. To give himself to us he put himself ‘ei 
into that story. ... An atmosphere is not completely absorbed as ene 
the result of explanations; it penetrates by a kind of osmosis. Go 
: ‘ . ‘ . pat 
Cardinal Gracias has a vigorous address which brings to- loy 
gether the main themes of the Conference and calls for the the 
setting-up of catechetical centres everywhere to implement tog 
them. wo 
It is Archbishop Denis E. Hurley of Durban who has most 


to say about the need for catechetical training of the clergy: 
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The renewal is involving the biblical scholar and the 
theologian, the religious teacher, the lay teacher and the 
Catholic actionist, the pastoral priest and the parishioners in 
the liturgical parish. The person it must involve above all is the 
seminarian. For he is the one who is going to make the renewal a 
universal reality when he comes out as a priest. . . . Perhaps our 
study system is so dry and analytical that it takes all the dyna- 
mism out of our faith. Perhaps we neglect so tragically the art of 
communication that we turn out boring and monotonous 
theorizers instead of apostles whose conviction and fire and 
imagery compel attention. 


He goes on to make some constructive suggestions, which 
are supplemented in a short but pointed talk by Fr Hofinger. 

When all is said, we have to conclude that the central core 
of the Renewal is nothing less than a worthier idea of God: a 
worthier idea of God for everybody, theologians and char- 
women, authors, catechists, catechumens, and soul-starved 
pagan outsiders. The richest possible idea of God is what God’s 
Son came to give us, and nobody will dare to say that we have 
fathomed it yet. An explicit statement of such a thesis will 
hardly be found in this book, but perhaps the nearest thing is 
the lecture by Fr Domenico Grasso, s.j., of the Gregorian 
University. After showing that we must get back to St Augus- 
tine’s idea of presenting Christianity as the story of God’s great 
love-initiatives towards His creatures; mankind, he discusses 
what this means for our teaching. Should it be Christocentric or 
Theocentric? His conclusion, based on Scriptural statistics, is 
that there is no difference. Christ is God, and the whole purpose 
of Him is to make God real to us. “‘Augustine’s criterion in pre- 
senting the facts of the story of salvation is not then to impart 
knowledge or to instruct, but to arouse love, by telling what 
God has done for us.” Even in the speculative and apologetical 
part of the teaching, it is our business to show God as loving and 
lovable; God’s own deeds will be the gems of the story, “with 
the explanations like a golden thread to string the gems neatly 
together’. In this way, as St Augustine says, the catechist’s 
words will succeed in making his listener “‘believe in what he 
hears, hope in what he believes, and love what he hopes for’’. 
Both St Augustine and Fr Grasso take for granted that if we 

Vol. xIvi 3A 
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do not find God’s deeds lovable, and His commandments too, 
there is nothing wrong with God, but there may be something | 
wrong with us, or with our ideas about Him. Fr Grasso’s final 
paragraph furnishes quite a few points for meditation: 


The movement for renewal in the field of preaching started 
precisely from the evident anaemia in the spiritual life of so many 
Christians, for whom Christianity means merely a series of moral 
precepts that must be observed if one would escape hell. When 
we have come round once more, in the preaching of our faith, to 
emphasizing the aspect that renders it an encounter with Christ 
living in the Church, it will have acquired again the distinctive 
quality of Good News which was so vivid in the early centuries 
of Christianity, and which belongs to its very nature. 

F. H. DRINKWATER 


NOTES ON RECENT WORK 
Hoty SCRIPTURE 


HE agreeable custom of presenting a Festschrift, a piece of 

silverware, or some other tribute to a scholar who has 
reached a certain age, either in his life or in his professional 
career, is one that appears nowadays to be on the increase, and 
there is a certain danger that the greater names in scholarship 
may be inadequately honoured by comparison with some that 
are of considerably less importance. Fortunately, there are few 
well-informed people in the world of biblical and oriental 
scholarship who can be unaware of the name and fame of 
Professor William Foxwell Albright. When I first knew him in 
Jerusalem in 1922 he was already, at the age of thirty-one, a 
leading authority in these studies, and now, having attained the 
age of seventy on 24 May of this year, he has been honoured by 
his colleagues, many of them his former pupils, in the dedication 
of a volume of essays on The Bible and the Ancient Near East. 
Fourteen scholars have collaborated in “‘this interpretation of 
the great leap forward in Near Eastern studies over the past 
fifty years’, as the publishers style it, and the editor, who him- 
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self contributes an article of the highest value, is Professor G. 
Ernest Wright, the holder of a chair in Harvard University." 
Since this volume, while it includes a twenty-six-page biblio- 
graphy of Albright’s writings between 1911 and 1958, contains 
few details of the jubilarian’s career, it may be said briefly that 
he was born in Chile, the son of a Protestant minister, took his 
doctorate at John Hopkins University, Baltimore, and held the 
chair of Semitic studies there from 1929 till 1958. He was also 
director of the American school of oriental research in Jerusalem 
from 1920 till 1929 and again from 1933 till 1936. It may be of 
interest to Catholics to know that, while he himself has always 
been a Protestant, his scarcely less remarkable wife and his 
four sons are all Catholics. 

Of the fourteen contributions that go to make up this 
handsome and beautifully produced volume it may be said that 
throughout, as might be expected, a high level of scholarship is 
maintained, and that some of them enter into much detail in 
the interpretation of texts and other topics. Yet there is no 
suggestion here of a hortus conclusus provided with a notice: 
“Experts only! Ordinary students keep out!” Most readers who 
are prepared to take a little trouble will learn a good deal from 
many, if not all, of the essays. 

Perhaps the most approachable of all is the first, Professor 
John Bright’s ““Modern Study of Old Testament literature’, in 
which the author remarks from the start that, while Albright 
may well be remembered rather as a linguist and archaeologist 
than as a biblical critic in the narrower sense, “‘it is probable 
that few men of our times have affected the course of Old 
Testament problems more profoundly” (p. 14). It might be of 
interest for some lover of calculations to estimate how much of 
the present volume could have been planned if Albright had 
never lived and written. 

Dr Bright devotes most of his space to recent discussions of 
Pentateuchal questions, and reminds us that it is precisely upon 
such problems that “‘the contribution of Professor Albright to 
Old Testament criticism has made its most decisive impact” 
(p. 14). One is reminded at once of Albright’s own volume, now 
nearly thirty years old, on The Archaeology of Palestine and the 

1 London, Routledge & Paul, 1961. 409 pp. Price 50s. 
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Bible, which may well have played a major role in shaking the 
supports of the then dominant Wellhausian documentary hypo- 
thesis, more especially in regard to Wellhausen’s attempted 
reconstruction of the history of Israel’s religion. It is true, as 
Dr Bright notes, that “the virtual unanimity of scholarship still 
adheres to the classical documents, with those documents ranged 
in their classical order’’ (p. 18). Yet it is now widely recognized 
that much of the Pentateuch is made up of materials of great 
antiquity, which antedated by centuries the grouping of the 
documents in the order to which we are accustomed. 

Dr Bright studies in some detail the work of “rebels” against 
the Wellhausen hypothesis, such as P. Volz, W. Rudolph, J. 
Pedersen, and the members of the Uppsala school. He rightly 
calls attention to the studies of Albright and some of his pupils 
on the poems of the Pentateuch, in the light of the evidence 
supplied by the Ras Shamra texts. His few but valuable pages 
on the prophetic literature and the psalter point to the changes 
that have taken place in critical opinion during the past thirty 
years. Here, as elsewhere, the author has had access, apart from 
books, to an immense periodical literature, and it is almost a 
relief to discover that one book at least (R. Smend’s Die 
Erzahlung des Hexateuchs, 1912) has never actually been at his 
disposal (cf. p. 29, n. 29). 

Dr George E. Mendenhall’s essay on “Biblical History in 
Transition” tends to emphasize the sundering effects of the new 
knowledge, since on nearly all the important issues ‘“‘a consensus 
of opinion cannot be said to exist” (p. 32). What Professor 
Rowley has styled “fluidity” may, he claims, ‘‘with perhaps 
less courtesy, but more accuracy, be called chaos” (p. 33). At 
any rate, his own statement of the situation is clear and work- 
manlike. An important essay for those with an interest in 
Hebrew is “The Hebrew Language in its Northwest Semitic 
Background” by Fr W. L. Moran, s.j., of the Pontifical 
Biblical Institute, who has collaborated with Albright in a 
number of articles on cuneiform studies. It suggests a quantity of 
grammatical usages that must be considered in any future 
Hebrew grammars. The editor’s contribution on ‘“The Archae- 
ology of Palestine” may be regarded as an excellent supplement 
to Dr Albright’s own volume with the same title, published as 
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a Pelican in 1949, and now in a revised (1960) edition. Professor 
H. M. Orlinsky’s “The Textual Criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment” is a highly competent and technical statement, which 
has as one of its aims the creation of an attitude of mistrust in 
regard to the critical notes to Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica. Dr F. M. 
Cross’s valuable paper on “The Development of the Jewish 
Scripts” is one that is mainly of interest to specialists. Two 
authorities (Dr D. N. Freedman and Dr E. F. Campbell) 
divide between them a carefully argued assessment of “The 
Chronology of Israel and the Ancient Near East’’. Later essays 
are concerned with “‘South Arabian History and Archaeology” 
(G. W. Van Beek), “Sumerian Literature” (S. N. Kramer), 
“Formative Tendencies in Sumerian Religion” (T. Jacobsen), 
“Egypt: Its Language and Literature” (T. O. Lambdin), 
“Egyptian Culture and Religion” (John A. Wilson), and 
“Hittite and Anatolian Studies” (A. Goetze). It is only fitting 
that the volume should include an article by Albright himself, 
and for this purpose he has revised his paper on “The Role of 
the Canaanites in the History of Civilization”, originally 
published in 1942 in the volume Studies in the History of 
Civilization. To those who still lack acquaintance with Albright’s 
more original and seminal work this may serve as a good 
specimen of the writer’s vast range of study that was well 
illustrated in his review of Robinson and Oesterley’s History of 
Israel in the Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society for 1932 (Vol. 
XII, pp. 251-67). Two indices (of authors and of subjects) 
complete this memorable volume. It may perhaps be regretted 
that space could not be found for an index to the Semitic and 
other Oriental forms occurring in the text, and fora list of biblical 
references. The only illustration is an admirable photograph of 
the jubilarian, which is reproduced as part of the title-page. 

Dr John Bright, the first contributor to the Albright Fest- 
schrift, has been a professor in the Union Theological Seminary, 
Richmond, Virginia, since 1940, and is the author of two books: 
one with the title Early Israel in Recent History Writing: A Study 
in Method, and the other, A History of Israel, first published in this 
country in 1960.1 He claims in his preface to the latter that, at 
the time when he began his work for this volume, “no satisfactory 


1§.C.M. Press, London. 500 pp., with sixteen maps in colour. Price 40s. 
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history of Israel existed in the English language, all the standard 
treatments of the subject being twenty-five or more years old, 
and the various more recent manuals being either somewhat 
antiquated in view point or insufficiently comprehensive to meet 
the requirements of the more serious student of the Bible” 
(p. 9). Since that time a translation of Professor Martin Noth’s 
German work has been published, but Dr Bright is justified in 
his belief that, valuable as Noth’s volume is, the reader “‘will 
observe, particularly in the handling of Israel’s early tradition 
and history, a fundamental dissimilarity between his book and 
this”. In other words, Dr Bright holds, with Albright and many 
others, that the history of Israel begins with the patriarchs. He 
is fully aware that the patriarchal narratives are of such a kind 
that “they constitute the major problem of Israel’s history” 
(p. 61). Yet he is convinced that new light has been cast on 
these traditions “‘by archaeological research on Israel’s origins” 
(p. 62), and that the only possible inference from the available 
evidence is ‘‘that the traditions, whatever their historical vera- 
city, are very ancient indeed”’ (p. 63). 

Dr Bright makes a clear and objective examination of the 
evidence, much of which will be familiar to readers of Albright’s 
The Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible, and concludes that, in 
spite of chronological difficulties and occasional anachronisms, 
“the Bible’s picture of the patriarchs is deeply rooted in 
history. Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob stand in the truest sense at 
the beginning of Israel’s history and faith” (p. 93). The remain- 
ing sections of the work deal in order with the formative era 
(from the exodus to the end of the judges’ period), Israel under 
the Monarchy, Tragedy and beyond (the exilic and post-exilic 
times), and, finally, with the formative period of Judaism from 
Ezra’s reform till the outbreak of the Maccabean revolt, and 
the end of the Old Testament epoch. The “Suggestions for 
Further Readings” mention most of the best literature in 
English. It is unfortunate that very little has been added about 
the individual merits of the books recommended. 

Professor Gerhard von Rad is the author of a German work, 
Das erste Buch Mose, Genesis, published in 1956, and recently 
translated by Dr J. H. Marks. It is not primarily a linguistic 

1S.C.M. Press, 1961. 434 pp. Price 50s. 
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commentary of the type represented in this country by John 
Skinner’s minutely analytical volume in the International Critical 
Commentary. There is not a great deal of discussion of the exact 
meaning of words, but there is, as the translator duly notes, an 
attempt made at “‘elucidating the relationship between Biblical, 
historical and literary criticism and a Biblical theology of 
history” (p. 9). There is a difference between the German and 
the English editions, in so far as the German contained Professor 
von Rad’s own translation, whereas in the English the text is 
that of the American Revised Standard Version. Where the 
two texts materially differ, a note has been added to the 
commentary. Italic type has been used to distinguish P (the 
Priestly narrative) from the earlier strata (J and E) of Genesis 
according to the documentary hypothesis. Von Rad’s introduc- 
tion (pp. 13-42) is a most interesting one, and, at the onset, 
contrasts the very easily summarized plan of the five books of 
Moses, plus Josue, wherein the creator of the world calls the 
patriarchs and promises them a home in Canaan; later, He 
leads the people from Egypt and gives them under Josue’s 


‘ leadership the land of promise, with the books in their com- 


pleted form, “this colossal massing and arranging of the most 
varied kinds of material around so simple a basic design” 
(p. 14). He singles out three texts, two from Deuteronomy and 
one from Josue that provide what in his view is a kind of credo 
in which “‘the speaker recapitulates the great, sacred truths that 
constitute the community”. The first is Deut. xxvi, 5-9 and 
begins the prayer at the delivery of first fruits in the sanctuary 
with the words: “‘A wandering Aramean was my father, and he 
went down to Egypt, and sojourned there .. .” (so the R.S.V. 
and the Soncino Chumash). The second is Deuteronomy vi, 
20-4, where the Israelite father is told to explain to his son 
the reasons for the statutes and ordinances of Israel, and it 
opens with the words: ““We were Pharaoh’s slaves in Egypt, and 
the Lord brought us out of Egypt with a mighty hand...” 
The third is Josue’s speech before the assembly at Sichem 
(Josue xxiv, 2-13), which represents the earlier statements 
with some embellishments, and begins: “Your fathers lived of 
old beyond the Euphrates, Terah, the father of Abraham and 
of Nahor; and they served other gods...” In all these passages 
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there is the same simple train of thought, and Josue xxiv, 2-13 
‘can be characterized as a “‘Hexateuch in nuce’”’. 

In von Rad’s view it was the Yahwist who gave the Hexa- 
teuch its form and compass, and in the later section on “The 
Three Narrative Sources” there is an admirable description of 
the characteristics of each source. Of the Yahwist it is noted 
that: ‘Someone has justly called the artistic mastery in this 
narrative one of the greatest accomplishments of all times in 
the history of thought” (p. 24). Later sections of the introduction 
discuss the theological problem of the Yahwist, and the herme- 
neutical problems of the Genesis narrative. Since the book first 
appeared in German, von Rad has further developed some of 
these suggestions in his two-volume Theologie des Alten Testa- 
ments, published in 1957 and 1959. 

The commentary proper is both clear and informing. A 
good example of the author’s method is his discussion of 
Genesis, ch. 14, which, in common with many other writers, he 
regards as an insertion made by a later hand. 

A volume that may well rank as the longest work of intro- 
duction to any of St Paul’s epistles is a German monograph 
by Fr Karl Priimm, s.j., entitled Diakonia Pneumatos (‘“The 
Dispensation of the Spirit’’, cf. II Cor. iii, 8), which has as its 
subtitle: Explanation and Theology of the Second Epistle to 
the Corinthians. as an approach to the Apostolic message.? The 
exposition or exegesis of Second Corinthians will form the first 
volume. The present instalment is concerned with the theology 
of the first seven chapters of the Epistle; we are told that the 
commentary is now ready for the press. Most of us have been 
accustomed to use, in addition to other works on this epistle, 
the volume by the late Dr Alfred Plummer in the Jnternational 
Critical Commentary, first published in 1915, and the volume in 
the Etudes Bibliques series by the late Pére E. B. Allo, o.p., 
entitled Saint Paul. Seconde Epitre aux Corinthiens, first issued in 
1937. Between them these massive commentaries appeared to 
have said most that need be said about this epistle. Fr Priimm’s 
volume goes to prove that much remains to be added, if all the 
riches of this great epistle are to be explored. 

In his preface the author remarks upon the paradox that an 


1 Vol. II, Part I. Herder, Freiburg, 1960. vii+626 pp. Price 54 DM. 
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epistle which is in great part a very personal one, the Apostle’s 
justification of himself to his former converts at Corinth, should 
also be such a mine of theological teaching. In six very long 
chapters Fr Priimm determines, first of all, the kind of writing 
that Second Corinthians is, after which he examines at length 
the meaning of the apostolate and what St Paul conceived to 
be the duties of that office. In the third chapter he writes of the 
polemical (antijudaic) secondary purpose of chapters 3-7 of the 
epistle, and their connexion with the idea of a new covenant. 
Chapter IV is concerned with the essence of Christianity, and 
deals with the fundamental conceptions of grace, life, freedom, 
peace and reconciliation with God, the justice of God and 
holiness, and faith, hope and love. The fifth chapter studies the 
many passages regarding God under the three groupings of 
Father, Son and Spirit. Finally, Chapter VI gives the main 
lines of an orderly presentation of the doctrine that is summed 
up in II Cor. v, 15 ff—that God through Christ has reconciled 
us to Himself, and has allowed us to minister this reconciliation 
to others. There is an excursus on A. Schweizer’s volume Paul 
and his Interpreters (1912), and a much longer study of Rudolph 
Bultmann and the Christian doctrine of salvation. This is a 
notable work, calling for intensive study and a thorough know- 
ledge of the commentators on II Corinthians. One may share 
the author’s gratitude to his publishers for undertaking the 
production of so large and costly a book. 

The Living World of the New Testament by H. C. Kee and 

F. W. Young is a well-illustrated popular work that may serve 

as a continuation of Dr B. Anderson’s The Living World of the 

Old Testament.} It is described by its authors in their preface as 

an introduction to the New Testament, and it does in the course 

of its fifteen main sections go fairly steadily through a good part 

of the Gospels, Acts, Epistles and Apocalypse, while it does not 

set out to be a commentary. Its first section, entitled “The 

Search for Community”, has sub-sections on war and peace 

from Alexander the Great to Augustus, the philosophical 

systems at the beginning of the Christian era, the rise of the 

mystery cults, the community of Israel, temple and priesthood, 

the hope of the Jewish community, and Jewish sectarian groups. 

1 Darton, Longman & Todd, London, 1960. xviii+492 pp. Price 25s. 
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The second section treats of the community and its convictions, 
the third of the conduct of our Lord’s ministry and the fourth 
of the content of Christ’s teaching. It will be noted that the 
order of the New Testament books is here somewhat varied, so 
that a good deal of the contents of Acts is studied before the 
narrative comes to the life and teaching of Christ. On the whole, 
the book is reasonably satisfactory on the history, and less so in 
regard to the question of miracles and to the resurrection. The 
list of books recommended for further reading contains some 
(e.g. those by the late Maurice Goguel) that are of a somewhat 
radical character. 
Joun M. T. Barton 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


UseE oF STEROID DruGs TO REGULARIZE 
MENSTRUAL CYCLES 





May a wife who has sufficient reason for exclusive use of the 
“safe period” take the so-called “oral contraceptive” pills for 
the sole purpose of regularizing her menstrual cycle and so 
making the “‘safe period” practicable for use? If so, may she 
have normal relations with her husband while she is taking 
these steroid drugs, on the ground that she is not taking them 
for their sterilizing effect? (A. F. C.) 


REPLY 


The term “oral contraceptive” is something of a misnomer. 
It describes the ultimate purpose which such pills are designed 
to serve and the intention with which they are commonly con- 
sumed, rather than their intrinsic and immediate effect. The 
type which our correspondent apparently has in mind is in- 
trinsically an anovulant pill. It contains the synthetic hormones, 
oestrogen and progesterone, which, when introduced into the 
blood stream in sufficient quantity and for a sufficient time, are 
said to inhibit the production by the pituitary gland of the 
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natural hormone which stimulates the Graafian follicle into 
releasing an ovum. By thus inhibiting ovulation these drugs 
induce a temporary sterility which ensures that conception will 
not meanwhile ensue from normal intercourse. To use them 
for this contraceptive purpose is clearly wrong. 

It is claimed, however, that these same drugs may serve 
intrinsically honest purposes, including that of regularizing the 
menstrual cycle. Unfortunately, their use for this purpose is 
still so experimental that precise information such as the 
moralist needs for judgement is hard to obtain. Irregularity of 
ovulation and hence of menstruation is due, we gather, to a 
hormonal imbalance arising from disturbance of the normal 
rhythm of the endocrine secretions. In order, therefore, to secure 
regularity of ovulation and menstruation, it should, in theory, 
be sufficient to adjust the hormonal balance by a precisely 
calculated regime of synthetic oestrogen and progesterone. It 
has been objected that, in fact, a hormonal treatment capable 
of predetermining the date of ovulation could only be adminis- 
tered by the impractical method of injection, because the 
hormones involved are protein in nature and, if orally con- 
sumed, would be hydrolysed in the gastro-intestinal tract and 
thereby rendered inactive.t This, however, is a technical 
difficulty which others must be left to assess and solve. The 
question that interests the moralist is whether hormonal 
medication can achieve cyclic regularity by a biochemical 
process which merely determines the date of ovulation within 
any given cycle, ensuring that it comes neither too soon nor too 
late, or whether the end can only be attained by, or at least 
along with, a temporary sterilization. 

In the former case, i.e. if the legitimately desired regularity 
can be achieved by a mere fixing of the date of ovulation in the 
cycle, without any suppression of normal function, we agree 
with those who hold that a hormonal treatment prescribed for 
this purpose (we understand that the dosage required is less 
than for contraceptive sterilization) cannot be questioned on 
the ground of unwarranted sterilization,” because “sterilization 
does not consist in determining ovulation; it consists in sup- 


1Dr J. D. Acland, in the Catholic Medical Quarterly, XTV (1961), pp. 41-2. 
2 Cf. Fr O’Callaghan, Moral Principles of Fertility Control, p. 29. 
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pressing it”.! Nor would the treatment be rendered illicit 
because the motive for using it happened to be the desire to make 
safe use of the infertile period. There are not a few who have a 
just cause for limiting their intercourse to this period, and Pope 
Pius XII himself expressed the hope that medical science would 
eventually provide them with “a sufficiently sure basis’’ for its 
licit use.? 

On the other hand, if a temporary sterilization is inseparable 
from the biochemical process by which the synthetic hormones 
establish cyclic regularity, the moral situation is not so simple. 
It must first be shown that sterilization is not the means by 
which regularity is achieved, but at most an unwanted con- 
comitant of the means. If it were the means, it would be direct 
sterilization, which can never be justified, the reason being that 
the reproductive function exists directly for the good of the 
species and therefore may not be directly subordinated as a 
means to the good of the individual.* Granted, however, as seems 
more likely, that the desired regularity is obtained directly and 
immediately through hormonal control of the endocrine 
secretions which influence ovulation, a consequent or con- 
comitant effect of temporary sterility can be permitted to follow, 
on the principle of double effect, provided that the medical 
intervention which has these two effects is itself warranted by 
the principle of totality. 

It is this principle that creates the chief difficulty. No inter- 
vention which mutilates an organ or suppresses a natural 
function, even only indirectly, can be justified, unless it is 
required for the good of the body as a whole. In other words, 
it must be warranted by a pathological condition, a malady, 
the remedy of which compensates for the physical or functional 
impairment involved. It was this principle that Pius XII 
applied when dealing with the use of steroid drugs as a remedy 
for “exaggerated reactions of the uterus and organism’’. “If,” 
he said, ‘‘the woman takes this medicament, not with a view to 
preventing conception, but solely on the doctor’s advice as a 
remedy necessitated by a malady of the uterus or organism she 


1Fr J. R. Connery, s.j., in Theological Studies (December 1958), p. 550. 

? Allocution of 26 November 1951; A.A.S., XLIII (1951), p. 859. 

3 We failed to make this reason clear in an earlier answer on the subject, in 
Tue Ciercy Review (December 1960), pp. 741-3. 
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induces an indirect sterilization which remains permissible 
according to the general principle of actions with double 
effect.’"! Moralists, therefore, do not hesitate to approve the use 
of steroid drugs when they are the medically indicated way of 
curing pathological menstrual disorders, such as dysmenorrhea 
(painful menstruation) or menorrhagia (excessive discharge). 
On the same grounds, many would allow their use as a remedy 
for cyclic irregularity, even at the expense of an indirect and 
temporary sterilization, provided always that the irregularity 
is pathological.? But the question is precisely whether and when 
mere irregularity (as distinct from its cause, which may of 
course be pathological) can be described as a malady. 

Given the brevity of the evil effect of sterility and the fact 
that it ceases with the withdrawal of the hormonal treatment, it 
is not necessary to show that menstrual irregularity is a serious 
malady. But gynaecologists seem reluctant to admit that mere 
irregularity, however pronounced, is a malady at all. “No 
woman menstruates regularly,” says Cunningham, adding that 
even “in the most regular cases menstruation varies by three or 
four days’, and that “greater variations in time and rhythm 
frequently occur, and may occur in one individual with increas- 
ing age, change of climate or environment, emotion, or between 
pregnancies”’.* Logically, therefore, on the medical evidence, 
one should conclude that steroid drugs which induce a tem- 
porary sterilization, even though only indirectly, may not be 
used merely to regularize the menstrual cycle; and this would 
seem to be in fact the common conclusion of moralists. It is 
certainly the safer doctrine, so likely is liberty in this matter to 
be abused. 

The only argument we can suggest in favour of freedom is 
this: irregularity may not be a malady in the strict sense of the 
term, but it is a notable physical handicap to women who have 
a just cause for exclusive use of the infertile period, and, to 
judge from Pius XII’s ruling on the morality of plastic surgery 


1 Allocution of 12 September 1958; A.A.S., L (1958), p. 735- 

2 Cf. O’Donnell, Morals in Medicine (ed. 2), p. 275; Marshall, The Ethics of 
Medical Practice, p. 100; Gibbons, in American Ecclesiastical Review (April 1958), 
p. 267; Connell, ibid. (October 1959), p. 285; Crotty, in Australasian Catholic 
Record (April 1961), p. 110. 
® Textbook of Obstetrics (ed. 3), p. 14. 
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for beauty’s sake,! it can be lawful to remove a physical handi- 
cap at the expense of a minor mutilation which, as in the present 
instance, involves no lasting impairment of functional integrity. 

As to the second part of the question, we endorse the con- 
clusion of an expert medico-moralist: “In any of the situations 
where the principle of double effect properly applies to the 
temporary sterility resulting from this type of therapy, husband 
and wife need not abstain from their marital relations during 
the periods of sterility.’’? 


THE COMMUNION OF THE CELEBRANT 
on Goop FRIDAY 


Is the celebrant of the liturgical action of Good Friday 
strictly obliged to receive Holy Communion? Could he omit to 
communicate if, for example, he was in grave sin and unable 
to get to Confession, or had broken the fast and was unable to 
postpone the ceremony long enough for the observance of the 
prescribed period of fasting? Incidentally, from what point of 


time must this period be reckoned? (Gregorius.) 


REPLY 


The relevant rubric of the Ordo Hebdomadae Sanctae Instau- 
ratus says: ‘‘Postea, signans se Sacramento, adiungit submissa 
voce: ‘Corpus Domini. . . Amen’. Et sumit Corpus reverenter, 
ac paululum in meditatione Sacramenti quiescit.” It is clear 
from this that the Communion of the celebrant is an integral 
part of the liturgical action of Good Friday, which, in its 
essence, is simply a rite of Communion outside of Mass. Others 
may communicate, but only the celebrant is rubrically directed 
to do so. In this sense, his Communion is certainly a matter of 
strict obligation. On the other hand, it is in no way comparable 
to the obligation incurred by the celebrant of Mass; for the 
Communion of the latter belongs to the integrity of the sacrifice 


1 Allocution of 4 October 1958; 4.A.S., L (1958), p. 957- 
2 O’Donnell, op. cit., p. 275. 
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and is a grave obligation of divine law which may never be 
omitted. The obligation of the Good Friday celebrant, on the 
contrary, is one of purely ecclesiastical law, which, moreover, 
he may be accidentally unable to reconcile with other obliga- 
tions. 

Needless to say, if an unimpeded priest can be substituted, 
that way out of the difficulty must be preferred. But assuming 
that no such priest is available, the dilemma cannot be evaded 
simply by cancelling the service. Not only would scandal 
probably be caused, but the service itself is “strictly required” 
by rubrical law in any church where, after the Supper Mass of 
Holy Thursday, the Blessed Sacrament has been transferred to 
the Altar of Repose.1 An impeded priest who cannot obtain a 
substitute for the Good Friday ceremony must therefore decide 
which law takes precedence. 

In the first case, that of the priest who is in grave sin and 
unable to get to Confession, it would seem that the law of 
canon 856, which forbids such a priest to communicate without 
previous sacramental absolution, must be preferred, and there- 
fore that he must omit the Communion. This prohibition, 
promulgated by St Paul, is at least probably of divine law,? and 
certainly binds more gravely than the Good Friday rubric. It 
is true that canon 856 would allow the priest in question to 
communicate, after an act of perfect contrition, “si urgeat 
necessitas ac copia confessarii illi desit”’, but it is far from clear 
that there is any such urgent necessity. One commentator, 
indeed, regards it as self-evident that a priest who, with due 
permission, repeats the Good Friday ceremony in another parish 
must omit the second Communion, because of the conflict with 
the less grave law of canon 867, which forbids two Communions 
on the same day.® 

One can question this conclusion,* without therefore imply- 
ing that the Communion of the Good Friday celebrant is a 
matter of urgent and overriding necessity. 

Even in the case of the priest who has to perform the 

1 §.R.C. Declaratio of 15 March 1956, n. 3. 

2 St Alphonsus, Theol. Mor., lib. VI, tr. III, n. 256. 

3M. Noirot, in L’ Ami du Clergé (8 March 1956), p. 152. 


* C. Braga, in Monitor Ecclesiasticus, LXXXI, 3, p. 405, interprets a faculty to 
repeat the service as implicitly dispensing from the prohibition of canon 857. 
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ceremony without having observed the required fast, we think 
it probable that he should normally give precedence to the 
fasting law and therefore omit the Communion. Certainly, the 
reasons urged to the contrary, when there is question of a Mass 
which cannot be delayed, are not applicable to this case. 

There is, however, one exception which we think must be 
made for both cases. In the unlikely event of there being no 
other communicants, the ceremony would become meaningless 
if the celebrant did not communicate. In that event, therefore, 
he could plead a necessity sufficiently urgent to override either 
of the impediments in question. 

It is certain that the required fast need not be reckoned 
from the beginning of the ceremony, but only from the moment 
of the Communion. 


L. L. McR. 
THE PAPAL TIARA 


What is the origin and meaning of the tiara worn by the 
Pope and when is it now used? (V.) 


REPLY 


The tiara or triple crown grew gradually out of a helmet- 
like cap that the popes of the seventh and eighth centuries used 
to wear, and which seems to have been adopted in imitation of 
a Phrygian head-covering worn by dignitaries of the Byzantine 
Empire. About the tenth century this cap had a circlet round 
the bottom, first of linen and later of a golden fabric. This cir- 
clet was gradually made more ornate, and in the thirteenth 
century took the form of a tooth-edged crown. The name tiara 
(used of the headdress of the high priest Aaron in Exodus 
28.37, 40; 29.6) is first found in the life of Pope Paschal II 
(1098-1118) in the Liber Pontificalis. During the pontificate 
of Boniface VIII (1294-1303) a second crown was added to the 
cap, as extant statues of that pope show. The third crown was 
added shortly afterwards, probably in the pontificate of 
Clement V (1305-1316). The first notice of a tiara with the 
triple crown appears in an inventory of the papal treasures of 
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1315. The monument of Benedict XI (d. 1304) shows an effigy 
of the Pope with the early type of tiara with one circlet round 
the cap; the statue on the tomb of John XXII (d. 1328) has a 
tiara with two crowns. The first monument to show the Pope 
with the triple crown is that of the Cistercian Pope, Benedict 
XII (d. 1342). 

From the fifteenth century the tiara became more bulky, 
and in the sixteenth century the knop at the top had a little 
cross added to it, turning it into an orb. The present tiara is 
almost the same as that of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

The tiara is not a liturgical ornament. At a liturgical 
function the Pope wears a mitre like other bishops. He is, how- 
ever, crowned after his election with the triple crown, and he 
wears it on great days when he is borne on the sedia gestatoria 
to and from the altar at St Peter’s or elsewhere. The Pope also 
wears the triple crown when performing a solemn act of juris- 
diction, such as the proclamation of a dogma. Pope Pius XII 
wore it when, in 1950, he proclaimed in the piazza of St Peter’s 
the dogma of the Assumption of our Lady. 

During the centuries various symbolical meanings have 
been given to the tiara, e.g., that it symbolizes the Church 
militant, suffering and triumphant; or the threefold mission of 
the Pope to teach, rule and sanctify. Perhaps the most authentic 
meaning of the triple crown is derived from the formula that 
the senior cardinal deacon uses as he crowns the Pope: ‘““Take 
this tiara adorned with three crowns, and know that you are 
the father of princes and kings, the ruler of the world, and the 
Vicar on earth of our Saviour Jesus Christ, to whom be honour 
and glory for endless ages. Amen.” 


Last GosPEL WHEN ABSOLUTION FOR THE DEAD 
FOLLOwsS 


According to the new rubrics the last Gospel is omitted if 
an Absolution of the dead follows Mass. Does this hold: 
(a) if the Mass is not a Requiem Mass; 
(b) if the Absolution is given by a priest other than the 
celebrant of the Mass? (G. R.) 
Vol. xLvI 3B 
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REPLY 


(a) It would seem not. The new rubric says the Gospel is | 
omitted “‘in Missis defunctorum’’. If, by exception, the Absolu- 
tion follows a non-Requiem Mass it must be regarded as an 
entirely separate function. When the Absolution follows a | 
Requiem Mass at once, it is the natural complement of this and 
is regarded as forming one function with it. 

(b) Only the Ordinary may give the Absolution if he has 
not celebrated the Requiem Mass that precedes it, but even in 
this case the two are regarded as one function and so the new | 
rubric of the Codex, No.510e, applies, and the last Gospel is 
omitted. 


J. B. OG. 


ROMAN DOCUMENT 


UNCHASTITY, IMPUTABILITY, 
PSYCHOANALYSIS 


SUPREMA SACRA CONGREGATIO §&. OFFICII 
MonituM (A.A.S., 1961, LIII, p. 571.) 


Cum compertum habeat passim esse vulgatas et adhuc spargi 
multas et periculosas opiniones circa peccata contra v1 Decalogi 
praeceptum et circa imputabilitatem humanorum actuum, haec 
Suprema Sacra Congregatio sequentes normas publici iuris fieri 
censuit: 

1. Episcopi, Praesides Facultatum Theologicarum, necnon 
Seminariorum et scholarum Religiosorum Moderatores, ab iis quibus 
munus incumbit docendae theologiae moralis vel congeneris disci- 
plinae, omnino exigant ut traditae ab Ecclesia doctrinae ad amus- 
sim se conforment.} 

2. Censores ecclesiastici magnam adhibeant cautelam in recen- 
sendis ac iudicandis libris et ephemeridibus, in quibus agitur de 
sexto Decalogi praecepto. 


1 Cf. can, 129. 
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3. Clericis et Religiosis interdicitur ne munere psychoanalys- 
tarum fungantur, ad mentem can. 139, par. 2. 

4. Improbanda est opinio eorum qui autumant praeviam insti- 
tutionem psychoanalyticam omnino necessariam esse ad recipiendos 
Ordines Sacros, vel proprie dicta psychoanalytica examina et in- 
vestigationes subeunda esse candidatis sacerdotii et professionis 
religiosae. Quod valet etiam si agitur de exploranda aptitudine 
requisita ad sacerdotium vel religiosam professionem. Similiter 
Sacerdotes et utriusque sexus Religiosi psychoanalystas ne adeant 
nisi Ordinario suo gravi de causa permittente. 

Datum Romae, ex aedibus S. Officii, die 15 Iulii 1961. 

SEBASTIANUS MASALA, Notarius 


Dr McReavy comments: 

The “‘dangerous opinions” to which the above Monitum refers are 
presumably those which, in assessing the imputability of acts of un- 
chastity, especially solitary acts, exaggerate the impact of psycho- 
logical impediments on freedom of will, to such an extent as to infer 
that materially grave transgressions of the sixth commandment are 
seldom, in practice, formally grave. 

Replying in this Review (November 1956, p. 678) to a question 
arising from the condemnation of a book which was alleged to 
manifest this tendency, we discussed whether and how far it was to 
be taken to apply to other works of the same kind. The Holy Office 
has now made its mind clear by issuing a general warning, and 
imposing certain restrictions concerning psychoanalysis which would 
seem to indicate that, in its opinion, the practitioners of this science 
or craft tend to inculcate the attitude of mind which it deplores. 
That it should mistrust their general judgements in regard to 
imputability is understandable; their professional preoccupation 
with the abnormal colours their view of the normal and leads some 
of them practically to deny its existence. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
PREDESTINATION AND SPIRITUAL CHILDHOOD 
Sir, 


In the October issue of THe CLercy Review Fr De Rosa 
brought out the dusky skeleton of Predestination from a Catholic 
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theological cupboard. Like any other skeleton it was cold, hard, 
ugly and unable to stand on its own two feet. Supported by the 
wobbly scaffolding of a particular council, which in turn was held 
in position by the frail authority of a fallible Archbishop, it presented 
a sorry sight. No wonder St Francis de Sales threw it back in the 
cupboard, joined the Molinists and went off to convert the “‘Mass 
of Perdition” at Chablais. 

A skeleton, however, is only cold, hard, ugly and unable to stand 
because it has suffered the violence of separation from the living and 
glorious reality of which it forms a most important part, albeit 
hidden. In our case this glorious reality is the most generous divine 
ordination of all mankind to eternal supernatural happiness as our 
only ultimate end. If, then, Fr de Rosa would show forth the real 
springboard of devotion let him surround his skeleton with the 
warm flesh of the universal salvific will of God, animate it with the 
universal redemptive love of the Sacred Heart, clothe it with the 
universal call to perfection and give it voice with the universal 
appeal to the Apostolate. Before such a reality the ‘Mass of | 
Perdition”’ will melt and boil up into a fervour of devotion but the | 
skeleton will still be there, in its rightful place. Mysterious? Of | 
course! We are talking of God. 


(Rev.) J. W. HarpDEn 


The Priest’s House 
8 Boundry Drive 
Hutton 
Brentwood 

Essex. 


Fr De Rosa writes: 

Fr Harden’s letter puzzles me immensely. Its two paragraphs, as 
far as matter goes, could have been written by two different men. I 
might have been happy enough with the second paragraph despite 
an unconcealed liking for mixed metaphors which I do not share. 
Predestination is there shown to be the skeletal structure of devotion, 
with God’s universal salvific will its warm flesh, the love of the 
Sacred Heart its soul, a universal call to perfection its suit of clothes, 
etc., all of which somehow constitute “the real springboard of 
devotion”. When I am told that before such a reality the “‘Mass of 
Perdition”’ will melt and boil up like a pot I must admit that not a 
great deal is conveyed to my, no doubt obtuse, mind; and I am 
inclined to think, perhaps unkindly, that the “‘mysterious”’ element 
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} is not only due to the fact that the talk is about God. Still, to admit 
| that Predestination is the skeletal structure of devotion is not unlike 
} what I was trying to establish. I, too, wanted to say it is necessary to 


devotion, not that it is sufficient; and even the things that he adds to 
it are not sufficient. 

However, the first paragraph, no less liberally seasoned with 
imagery, pains me more. The skeleton of Predestination in my 
article was “supported by the wobbly scaffolding of a particular 
council, which in turn was held in position by the frail authority of 
a fallible Archbishop”. I don’t know that I can or was meant to 
imagine so bizarre and precarious a circumstance but the general 
feeling of instability that I was meant to acquire by means of this 
passage is vivid enough. The reference is to the piece I quoted from 
the Council of Quierzy in 853 (cf. D.316). Which proposition in that 
excerpt, then, does Fr Harden wish to doubt or deny?—for, pre- 
sumably, he does not bring in all his “wobbly” metaphors only to 
say at the end of it that the content of my quotation is absolutely 
certain after all. He here seems oblivious of the fact that Predestina- 
tion is Catholic Doctrine. It is as if, I having said that it is necessary 
for salvation to believe that the Scriptures are inspired, Fr Harden 
should reply that he is not going to accept any fickle statement based 
on the frail authority of a fallible priest. His colourful protestation 
amounts to nothing more than that. 

I admit I may have misled Fr Harden by mentioning the opinion 
of the Archbishop of Rheims, but I honestly never thought for a 
moment that Quierzy was anything more than a local council. For 


, Quierzy had some pretty basic errors in regard to the freedom of the 


will and the book I was using at the time, Dictionnaire de théologie 
catholique, put them out fully and unequivocally. I quoted the par- 
ticular passage I did, only because it was a convenient summary of 
what I wanted to talk about and because it happened to be Catholic 


| Doctrine. 


Apart from Scripture, by 531, when the Second Council of 


| Orange was approved by Boniface II, Semi-Pelagianism was defini- 


tively rejected by the Church. Thereafter the complete gratuity of 
the supernatural order could not be questioned. I was concerned to 
try to elucidate the most difficult point of all, namely, the gratuity 
of Predestination, the mystery and the “scandal” that man’s most 
personal possession, the free gift of himself to God, is the fruit of 
God’s gift to him. That my treatment was satisfactory I doubt most 
of all: that some renewed discussion of it is necessary at this time I do 


} not doubt. 


I truly do not want to hurt anybody’s feelings, and should Fr 
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Harden wish to reply I will gladly leave him the last word in the 
matter. I desired only to cast light upon a tremendously consoling 
mystery of our faith, not to perpetuate an age-old controversy. 


St Edmund’s College 
Old Hall Green 
Ware 

Herts. 


FILMSTRIPS IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Sir, 

I agree with Fr Geoffrey Burke that the subtle and constant 
impact of television and radio can have a very frightening effect 
indeed. The only point I was trying to make was that in the classroom 
the filmstrip is a far more efficient and versatile tool to counteract 
these influences than the sound projector. 

In an article designed primarily to point out modern methods 
and sources of supply, it is difficult to keep to the via media. Obviously 
the filmstrip will not solve all the problems of religious education. 
It cannot supplant the work of the teacher; rather, it increases the 
preparation necessary; and it needs to be supplemented by wall 
pictures, charts and flannelgraphs. Very comprehensive supplies 
of these aids also are now available in England at reasonable prices, 
and details may be obtained from Vigilanti. 

It is encouraging to hear that Southwark Diocese continues to 
hold its place in the forefront of religious education in England, for 
it is to St Anne’s, Vauxhall, that I owe my first groundings in 
religious education and I still remember the impact made on me by 
the wall pictures in the infants’ school in 1908. 

I apologize for the use of the word “‘examination” in place of 
“inspection”’; and, since I write from Hertfordshire, may I quote the 
words with which St Bernard ended the controversy over the feast 
of the Immaculate Conception, celebrated for the first time in the 
West at St Alban’s Abbey in the twelfth century: “If my axe has 
slipped from its handle and inflicted any wound, forgive me.” 

G. C. Davey 
The Presbytery 
72 London Road 
Knebworth 
Herts. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
MorRAL THEOLOGY AND CANON LAW 


The Law of Christ. Moral Theology for Priests and Laity. Volume I, 
General Moral Theology. By Bernard Haring, c.ss.r. Translated by 
Edwin G. Kaiser, c.pp.s. xxxi-++-615 pp. (Mercier Press. 355.) 

Many priests will be familiar with the two-volume Institutiones 

Theologiae Moralis of Genicot. They will know it as an average and 


| reliable textbook of moral theology. Under the fourth command- 








| ment Genicot deals with the mutual relationship of husband and 


wife in so far as it is touched by this commandment. The treatment 


| boils down to the simple statement of a list of the mortal sins which 


a wife can commit against her husband, and vice versa. The score is 
5-3 in favour of the husband. This is an extreme example. But it 
highlights what critics refer to as the disastrous trend which the 
treatment of moral theology has been following for some time. In 
recent years criticism has become more and more outspoken in the 
denouncing of such a trend. At the worst moral theology has been 
described as the mere cataloguing of mortal sins. At the best it has 
been criticized for laying too much stress on the work of the priest 
as confessor to the exclusion of his office as teacher, for being too 
juridical and not sufficiently theological and for putting forward 
only a minimal standard of conduct as its contribution to the 
Christian life. 

Fr Haring’s The Law of Christ is a positive answer to criticism. 
First published in three volumes in 1954, it has already run to 
several editions, and has been translated from the original German 
into the major European languages. We welcome now a translation, 
and a very good translation, of the first volume. 

Christian moral teaching is not centred exclusively on man. It 
centres on a relationship, a grace-endowed relationship, of man 
with Christ. It is a relationship of “responsibility”, i.e. of man’s 
response to the invitation of Christ. This response is to be judged not 
merely according to the measure of universal precepts but also in 
the light of graces received. There is a law of grace as well as the 
minimum law of command. 

Against this central thought Fr Haring develops the general 
moral theology which is the matter of this first volume. The headings 
alone of the various sections are sufficient to indicate that the 
author’s approach is on a different level to that of the normal manual 
—e.g. Christ Invites Man to Follow Him; The Moral Duty of the 
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Disciple of Christ; The Following of Christ placed in Jeopardy; 
Conversion; Growth and Perfection in the Following of Christ. 
Within the various sections there is treatment of the different 
elements which are found in any introductory volume to moral 
theology—the human act, conscience, law, sin, virtue, etc. Fr 
Haring’s approach is different, but it is not contradictory. He accepts 
the traditional principles of theology although in places he softens 
their application. Even such topics as the specific and numerical 
distinction of sins are considered. What is different is the author’s 
determination, which shows itself throughout the whole book, to 
explain Christian morality as a way of life which can be taught. The 
approach is not juridic but kerygmatic. Though principles are stated 
and applied, they are not considered in a purely abstract and ethical 
manner. There is the constant effort to place them in their biblical 
background and in the context of man’s personal invitation to 
follow Christ. 

One of the tasks of moral theology is to prepare priests for the 
task of hearing confessions. This approach can never be neglected. 
But it is not the only approach. Other approaches have been 
neglected in the past. Fr Haring’s work is an invaluable contribution 
towards the remedying of that defect. As the author admits, his own 
approach is by no means an exclusive approach. That this is the 
case is shown also in the manner of treating some parts of moral 
teaching. In some instances Fr Haring comments on rather than 
proposes doctrine. This supposes that fuller detail of the doctrine 
itself will be acquired from other sources. The Law of Christ therefore 
is not a work which is meant to supersede all other works on moral 
theology. There remains room for what has been the traditional 
approach with the stress on confessional practice. The value of Fr 
Haring’s work is that it is not merely a useful but a necessary 
variation and accompaniment to existing works on moral theology. 
Without doubt it is a work to be warmly recommended to every 
priest. 

Puitie Lortus 


Le Droit Naturel; Essai Théologique. By J. Fuchs, s.j. 214. pp. (Biblio- 
théque de Théologie, Série II, Théologie Morale, Vol. VI. 
Desclée et Cie. N.P.) 


THE unusual feature of this impressive work is precisely that it is a 
theological essay, not, as commonly, an ethical treatise with an occa- 
sional bow to theology. Its object is to abstract the natural law from 
the total reality of Christian man and to determine its proper place 
in a moral order which, as only the theologian knows, is at once 
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} natural and supernatural. But the author is a German, in frequent 
4} contact with Lutheran theologians who identify human nature with 
} man’s original state of justice and consequently reject any absolute 


| natural law applicable to man’s fallen and, for them, radically 
{ corrupt state. He is therefore peculiarly anxious to avoid any 
| similar implication of a false relativism in his explanation of the re- 
' lation between the order of nature and that of grace. Indeed, one of 


} his principal motives in writing the book was apparently to clear the 


} ground for discussion between Catholic and Protestant theologians, 
by demonstrating and clarifying the marked difference between 
| their respective concepts of human nature and the moral order 
| derived from it. 
| He begins therefore by analysing the teaching of the Church and 
) of the Bible (which here means St Paul’s Epistle to the Romans) on 
) the existence and essence of the natural law and its relation to the 
| order of Redemption. The rest of the book is a series of theological 
| reflexions on these data, designed to show in what sense the natural 
} law is natural, and in what measure it is more precisely determined 
| by the supernatural mode and end of human existence. Among the 
| explanations advanced by Catholic theologians, he prefers that 
i which regards human nature “‘in general” as the ultimate founda- 
tion of the natural moral law. It can be described as “absolute” 
nature, inasmuch as its content abstracts from the particular modes 
of human existence in the history of man’s salvation, so that its 
' demands are substantially unaffected by the enfeeblement of the 
| Fall and retain their validity in every situation. Here, the theologian 
_ has the advantage over the philosopher, because Revelation enables 
| him to allow for these accidental variations in the concrete mode of 
| human existence. 

To explain how the substantial immutability of the natural law 
is reconcilable with the violent rupture in man’s mode of existence 
_ which resulted from the Fall, the author makes the patristic distinc- 
} tion between the primary and the secondary law, emphasizing how- 
_ ever that the distinction is historical rather than metaphysical. The 
| absolute principles derived from human nature “in general” are 
| open only to accidental determination by changes in the mode of 
human existence or in the situations encountered by individual men. 
| They are not relative to any condition or situation in the sense that 

they change with it, but only in the sense that the circumstances to 
which they are applicable vary. There is no situation, either in the 
history of salvation or in individual experience, which escapes their 
} universal and absolute validity. The Redemption compenetrates 
and completes human nature without supplanting it, and therefore 
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the Christian moral order, in its totality, is neither that of nature, 
nor that of supernature, but that which derives from the unity of the 
two. 
After a chapter devoted to the familiar question as to how far, 
in man’s historical condition, knowledge of the objective natural 


law is a matter of faith rather than of natural reasoning, the author Bi 


discusses the soteriological significance of the law in greater detail. 
There has been some loose thinking on this subject recently among 
would-be reformers of moral theology, and he criticizes as am- 
biguous the distinction not infrequently drawn between the law of 
nature and the law of love, or between the order of nature and the 
order of grace, as though they were mutually exclusive at the meta- 
physical level. Grace indeed has given a new power to love, but love 
itself was equally demanded of the Jew and the pagan by the natural 
law, and if they failed to evince it, their failure was due to historical 
rather than metaphysical causes. Nor does the natural law by-pass 
man’s supernatural end. It has admittedly no power to save man 
supernaturally, but, in the concrete order of grace, it contributes to 
the achievement of his supernatural destiny, for, as our Lord reminded 
us, if we would enter into life, we must first keep the command- 
ments. The author adds a supplementary chapter on the question 
whether there is such a thing as a “Christian sociology’’, and makes 
the point that it is distinctly Christian in having for its object society 
in its total reality, as made known to us by Revelation. 

Enough has perhaps been said to indicate that this book is a 
notable contribution to theological science and well worth careful 
study. The author’s thought is profound without being obscure, and 
his original German has been rendered into easily readable French. 


The Truth Required in the Preces for Rescripts. By Donald E. Adams. 
xii + 275 pp. 

The Penal Remedies of the Code of Canon Law. By Paul L. Love. xii + 
179 Pp- 

The Manifestation of Conscience. By Dacian Dee, 0.F.M.cAP. x + 102 
pp. (Canon Law Studies, nos. 392, 404, 410. The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, Washington, D.C. $3.00 each, paper- 
bound.) 

Here are three doctoral dissertations, all of them from the same 

school of Canon Law, and all of them creditable to it. 

The first is quite an impressive piece of work. When it is remem- 
bered that every time an Ordinary scribbles iuxta petita and his signa- 

ture on a letter of request and returns it to the sender, he is issuing a 
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4 rescript, it will be appreciated how large a part these documents 


} play in the day-to-day government of the Church, universal and 


a asa ceca ie am i: NR a ll CS ii RMN ial Sl 


local. But it is not enough to note that a request has been granted. 
As in the Roman Law from which the Church borrowed this instru- 
ment, an understood and normally essential condition of its validity 
is that that the preces must be based on truth in what they narrate, 
what they ask, and the motive cause which they allege. The theme 
of Fr Adams’ dissertation is therefore one of great practical value. 
But, as he shows in his survey of the evolution of the present law, it is 
also one of considerable complexity. It is pleasant to be able to 
record that he has expounded it with a maturity of judgement, a 
firmness of grasp and a scholarly thoroughness which would do 
credit to a much more practised hand. His treatise provides a com- 
plete and authoritative commentary on canons 39-42, 45, and 1054 
of the Code of Canon Law. It will be quoted with respect. 

The second treatise deals with penal remedies which, recom- 
mended by Trent and formally introduced in 1880 as a summary 
method of bringing erring clerics to order, are now not only an 
established part of the Church’s penal armoury for clergy and laity 
alike, but are much more commonly used in the prevention and 
suppression of abuses than the more ancient and formal system of 
judicial trial and sentence. Alike in their moderation and in their 
primary purpose of preventing the commission or aggravation of a 
crime, they are more in line with the tradition of the Church. They 
can also be used to repress crime. Nevertheless, in spite of some ex- 
ternal similarities, they are not penalties in the strict sense. All this 
is patiently deduced by Fr Love, in the first three chapters of his dis- 
sertation, from a study of the history and distinctive characteristics 
of this modern canonical development. The rest of the book is 
devoted to a detailed study of the four remedies listed in canon 2306, 
warning, rebuke, precept and surveillance (the list is exclusive), and 
the procedure to be observed in their application. It is a useful work, 
inasmuch as it amplifies a very succinct section of the Code by 
collating all relevant material, and it has been competently done. 

Fr Dacian Dee’s theme is of more limited interest; but few 
canonical institutions have had a longer history in practice and a 
shorter history in law than the religious practice of manifestation of 
conscience to superiors. It therefore provides an ideal subject for a 
dissertation and it has received in this book a model treatment. In 
a succinct but adequately documented survey, he shows how it 
featured in the earliest religious rules, was propagated in the West 
by St Benedict, and received its fullest development in the constitu- 
tions of St Ignatius of Loyola who, improving upon a suggestion of 
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St Bonaventure, made it a valuable aid to the efficiency of his organ- 
ization as well as to the spiritual progress of his individual subjects. 
Apart from a few particular replies, the Holy See did not intervene 
until 1890, when, disturbed by the evidence of abuses, and especially 
of encroachments into the field proper to sacramental confession, it 
issued the decree Quamprimum in which it strictly forbade any obli- 
gatory or elicited manifestation of conscience in lay religious institutes, 
a prohibition which the existing law of canon 530 has extended to 
clerical religious institutes also. In the latter half of his book, Fr Dee 
provides a clear and comprehensive commentary on this canon. 
Taking Quemadmodum as his principal guide he decides, among other 
things, that the prohibition applies to superiors in the wider sense. 
Not the least of his virtues is that he writes in a pleasantly readable 
prose. 


L. L. McR. 


SocraAL TEACHING 


The Church and Social Justice. By Jean-Yves Calvez, s.j., and Jacques 
Perrin, s.J. Translated by J. R. Kirwan. 446 pp. (Burns & Oates. 
425.) 

THE sub-title—‘Social Teaching of the Popes”—would convey 
better the scope of this exact and painstaking work. The sanity and 
coherence of the Christian social order in its principles cannot fail 
to impress any reader endowed with the application and enthusiasm 
to devote himself to the conquest of its 450 close pages. He will 
certainly be enriched for his industry. 

The authors spare no effort to reach the accurate interpretation 
of the immense field of papal documentation from Leo XIII to 
Pius XI1I—some of which has never been made available to England 
in official translation. First the foundations of the Church’s interven- 
tion in the social field are laid. She can “‘never relinquish her God- 
given task of interposing her authority, not indeed in matters of 
technique, for which she has neither the equipment nor the mission, 
but in all those that fall under moral law’. “The purpose of eco- 
nomic life is steadily to provide for all in society the material con- 
ditions which they need for the development of their cultural and 
spiritual life.”” The sources on which the teaching draws are twofold 
—natural law and revelation. “This doctrine is clear in every par- 
ticular, it is of obligation and no one may depart from it without 
injury to the faith and moral order.” “There is, therefore, no 
occasion to run after teachers of doubtful veracity.” 
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an- | The authors then describe their sources and dwell briefly on the 
cts, |} historical sequences evoking the principal pronouncements. (Surely 
ene | it is a lapse on the part of the authors to omit when discussing the 
ally || preparatory stagesof Rerum Novarum the name of Cardinal Manning?) 
1, it . Seven chapters are devoted to the fundamental elements in a social 
bli- || philosophy—Person and Society, Justice, Charity, Personal and 
tes, || Social Needs, Property, Labour, Capital. Then follow five on the 
| to | economic factors—Exchange and Money, The Enterprise, Distri- 
Yee | bution (national and international), State Intervention, Trade 
on. | Unionism—and two on the problems of social antagonisms and class 
her | warfare. A final chapter is devoted to corporative reorganization. 
ise. Such is the plan of this compendious work, of which a neat 
ble | summary can be found in one paragraph of page 437. Obviously the 
content is above criticism; so scrupulous have the authors been in 
their adherence to papal teaching. They rarely paraphrase without 
the additional support of the ipsissima verba. 

There may be occasions when their determination to reach the 
exact sense of a word or phrase seems exaggerated. Thus a detailed 
investigation of Leo XIII’s use of collegia and sodalitia (guilds) leads 


sitiainadae cs sanilieabstsS Soa 


oe only to the conclusion “we cannot but admire the prudence with 
"| which he refused to take up too clearly defined a position”. 

4 The papal teaching is founded on the unchangeable character- 
vey | istics of human nature. It is addressed to countries in all stages of 
and } social maturity; hence the relevance of particular doctrine must 
fail | appear unequal for different areas. Mr George Woodcock recently 
sm 


referred to the rural flavour of papal teaching on property. He 
evidently had in mind Rerum Novarum—parts of which might seem 
‘ to us in England somewhat dated. But this distinguished Trade 
00 Unionist would find in this volume much of contemporary interest, 
, to Are industrial associations for self-defence now outmoded? Could 
and not the corporate bodies of working people be given access to a share 
‘en- | of responsibility in the management of the national economy? Is the 


will 


od- | European community merely an association for marketing? These 
‘ of and many other topical issues have not escaped papal notice. 
ion, | 


Pope Pius XII in a series of addresses from 1950 to 1958 sounded 
cO- |) a new note of contemporary thinking. He began to deal with a host 


oo of subjects suggested by the extrinsic needs of particular groups and 

and not by the intrinsic requirements of doctrine. 

fold It is important to appraise this book for what it is—a scholarly 

pare thesaurus of papal doctrine with informed and reliable commentary, 

‘out and not a treatise of applied sociology. The very slow advancement 
no 


towards an industrial corporative as outlined by the Popes demon- 
strates the need for complementary thinking by industrialists, stock- 
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brokers, economists and politicians—and workers—if social order 
is to reap the full benefits of such secure and luminous doctrine. 

Mr Kirwan’s translation, no easy task, succeeds by all the 
criteria. 


E. S. ARBUTHNOTT 
Suort NOTICcEs 


The Christian Today. By Jean Daniélou, s.j. Translated by Kathryn 
Sullivan, R.s.c.J. 150 pp. (Desclée. 18s. 6d.) 


THE vocation of a Christian is to be positive and dynamic. The 
actual life of many Christians is almost completely the opposite, 
their Christianity appears to have ended instead of having begun 


with their baptism. The tumult of modern life has robbed them of j 


the chance to be Christian Christians, or at least threatens to do so. 
They do not realize that it is their function, by fulfilling their own 
vocation in whatever sphere that may lie, to revivify the world. Fr 
Daniélou shows us in this book how everyone can live in the world 
and far from becoming tainted by the world can himself bring the 
world back to the true values. The way is that of personal sanctifica- 
tion through understanding. Many words current in the Christian 
vocabulary have become attenuated, watered down, or confused, or 
have become such a part of modern jargon that their true meaning 
is lost. Words like holiness, love, obedience, liberty, certitude, faith, 
hope and poverty. These words the author reassesses in the light of 
present-day problems, and in so doing has given us an interesting 
and worthwhile study. 


Fesus Christus. By Romano Guardini. 111 pp. (Burns & Oates. 10s. 6d.) 


THERE is a danger that our very familiarity with the Christ of the 
Gospels will cloud our knowledge of Him, rather as the oft-repeated 
consecrated phrase will after a time pass us completely by. If each of 
us is to be, as indeed we must, the living Christ, we must try con- 
stantly to look at Him with fresh eyes and to penetrate more and 
more deeply into his mystery. It is this which Mgr Guardini in a 
group of a dozen or so meditations helps us to do. He takes as a 
starting point some facet of Christ’s life, an incident perhaps or a 
phrase from the Gospel story, and tries to show us the living truth 
of Christ that is behind it. 


There is pleasure and profit to be had from the reading of this | 
book. Pleasure in the admirable balance and ease of its writing and | 


profit in its freshness, the freshness not of novelty but of insight. 
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der | Pascal. By Lucien Jerphagnon. 112 pp. (Les Editions Ouvriéres. 
4,50 NF.) 


the | As Mgr Knox truly remarked, there will always be room for more 
books about Pascal. The man is an enigma and the French par- 
ticularly delight in trying to solve riddles. To the informed as to the 
) uninformed Blaise Pascal, Mathematician, Philosopher, Mystic, is 
a paradox. In this little work Lucien Jerphagnon in an effort to 
) unravel somewhat the paradox shows us something of Pascal the 
1 person. In the event he turns out as a much puzzled man unaccoun- 

_ tably at war with himself and with his world. Brilliant at analysing 
The { the external world, impotent to analyse himself. The experimentalist 
site, par excellence of his time, yet above all a Christian of deep faith. The 
gun ~ second half of the book is devoted to a selection of texts from Pascal’s 





See 





nof | writings. Chosen with care they provide an admirable introduction 
) SO. to a deeper reading. 

wn 

. Fr 

orld The Well of Life. By Georges Chevrot. Translated by J. Ardle 
the McArdle. 239 pp. (Scepter Publishers Ltd. 16s.) 

ica- | THE simplicity and conciseness of parts of the Gospel narrative often 
tian hide a depth which we only dimly perceive. The account of the 


meeting between our Lord and the Samaritan woman at Jacob’s 
well is perhaps such a passage. Mgr Chevrot, using this incident as 
his corner stone, gives us a first-class book of practical spirituality. 
In his words he has “‘simply followed St John’s text, verse by verse, 
trying to extract from it, for the Catholics of this twentieth century, 
some useful thoughts and images’’. Grace, sin, love, faith, obedience, 
religion, worship, prayer, forgiveness, hope—all find their place in 
the incident, which becomes the richer for his treatment. 


mee 
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ited , Joyful Mother of Children. By a Loreto Sister. 346 pp. (M. H. Gill 
hof |  ~"& Son Ltd. 30s.) 


2 a i Tus is the life of Mother Frances Mary Teresa Ball, the foundress 
of the Irish branch of the Institute of the Blessed Virgin Mary. The 


am : daughter of a wealthy Irish silk manufacturer, she entered the Bar 
ae Convent at York and returned to Ireland some seven years later 
ath (1821) to found the order there. By the time of her death forty 

years later her nuns were known in India, Africa, Australia, Canada, 
this Spain. This account of her life and of the spread of her order gives 





an interesting picture both of a remarkable woman and of the 
times in which she lived. 





D. K. 
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De Sacramentts. By F. Ceuppens, 0.P. xv +446 pp. (Theologia biblica, 
5- Marietti. No price given.) 

TuoseE familiar with the earlier volumes in this series by the late 
Fr Ceuppens of the Angelicum will find the same qualities and 
defects in this posthumous volume. Despite the title of the series, it 
is not Biblical theology we are given but a detailed examination of 
various Biblical texts in the order and framework of a dogmatic 
treatise and with the preoccupations of a dogmatic theologican. Such 
a method loses much of the richness of Biblical teaching and gives 
a defensive tone to what is said. Baptism and the Eucharist suffer 
most in this volume. All the same, the theologian is provided with a 
valuable exegetical handbook for the texts he uses most. Let him go 
elsewhere for his guiding insights, but then, to lighten his task, turn 
to the erudite information put so usefully at his disposal here. 


Catholic Diary 1962. (Burns & Oates. 45. gd.) 


Tuts popular diary has a new feature for 1962. The daily thoughts 
have all been chosen from the writings and sayings of the English 
Martyrs. The selection was made by Fr Caraman, s.j. The other 
features are as before. 


Unless Some Man Show Me. By Alexander Jones. xi + 162 pp. Stag- 
books. (Sheed & Ward. 6s.) 


They Made Me Sign. By John C. Heenan. xxxi + 110 pp. Stagbooks. 
(Sheed & Ward. 4s.) 


The Catholic and His Church. By Henri de Lubac, s.J. go pp. Canter- 
bury Books. (Sheed & Ward. 3s. 6d.) 


Elected Silence. By Thomas Merton. 300 pp. A Universe Double. 
(Burns & Oates. 55.) 


WELCOME reprints as paperbacks of works all of which can be warmly 
recommended. The book by Fr de Lubac is an extract from his 
work The Splendour of the Church. 

C. D. 
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